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HEN a man knee-grips a horse 
W and starts out to run down a 
coyote somewhere on the vast 
plains that stretch eastward from the 
serried ramparts of the Rockies, he knows 
an elation that does not come to the plod- 
ding hunter who begins a methodical day 
in the stubble or in the marshland. It is 
something of the same elation that started 
the blood pounding through the veins of 
the old English squires and that has kept 
the fox-hunting spirit alive in England 
for generations. To be sure there is no 
winding horn to fire the imagination, and 
there are no showy red coats to set off the 
picture; but there are other qualities which 
the fox-hunt never had—the brisk, tingling 
air of the Rocky Mountain foothill coun- 
try, and a vast level stretch of running- 
country where a horse seemingly has noth- 
ing nearer than the horizon to menace his 
neck. One may not be astride a tall, 
rangy thoroughbred, but there is com- 
pensation in a quick, nervous little bronco, 
perhaps a graduate of the cow-camp, 
whose mountain bringing up has givenhim 
wind and endurance to the limit, and 
whose instructions at the hands of some 
cowboy riding master have made him re- 
sponsive to the slightest touch of reins on 
his neck. Then, in addition, there is the 
knowledge that one of the fleetest of ani- 
mals must be run down—something that 
can be done only by the speediest of 
hounds. 


There is the element of danger, too— 
the spice of any chase. The seemingly 
level plain is seamed with arroyos—deep 
fissures that have been cut by swift-run- 
ning and soon-disappearing water. Some 
of these arroyos are wide enough to test 
the jumping ability of the hardiest Western 
horse, and deep enough to mean broken 
bones for the rider who fails to make the 
leap from one dry, cactus-fringed lip to 
the other. Then, too, there is always the 
treacherous badger hole, in which many 
a brave little cow pony has snapped his 
leg like a pipestem, while his cowboy rider 
has been pinned to the earth with the 
saddle driven through his breast. A run 
through a prairie-dog village, also, is 
likely to result in a hard fall. The care- 
ful rider can minimize these chances by 
“loafing” tactics, but the rider who would 
be in at the death in a coyote hunt must 
take them all. Consequently it is small 
wonder that President Roosevelt, who 
tried coyote hunting a few years ago, while 
visiting at Colorado Spiings, declared that 
the sport is one to satisfy the most stren- 
uous. 

No doubt, when Eastern forms and cere- 
monies link themselves more securely with 
western sports, coyote hunting will have 
its rules as long as picket ropes, and its 
minute demands as to dress. Then there 
will be coyote clubs with exclusive mem- 
berships and ready access to newspaper 
society columns. But at present the rules 
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of the sport are few, even at Colorado 
Springs and Denver, where there are 
regularly organized hunting clubs, and 
where some society leaders have taken up 
this exhilarating sport of the saddle with 
enthusiasm. 

Owing to the fact that the ‘‘hobo of the 
hills,” as Mary Austin has happily de- 
scribed the coyote, is one of the shyest 
creatures in the world, it is necessary that 
the dogs be kept out of sight until they 
are brought within striking distance of the 
quarry. For this purpose a light, two- 
wheeled vehicle is constructed, capable 
of being jolted at a rapid pace over coun- 
try that is quite innocent of a road. In 
this closed wagon are kept the dogs, 
usually two or three in number. Some- 
times large hunting parties use more dogs, 
but, as coyotes usually travel singly, there 
is little use in having a large pack of 
hounds, unless it be to try them out and 
establish their fitness as coyote hunters. 

The master of the hunt rides a little in 


advance of the dog wagon, while several 
hundred yards at the rear of the vehicle 
come the hunters. When a coyote is 
sighted the master of the hunt approaches 
as near the quarry as he thinks discreet, 
and then gives the signal for releasing the 
dogs. It is a characteristic of the coyote 
that he will allow a human being to ap- 
proach within a certain distance before 
taking any definite symptoms of alarm. 
When that danger line is passed the coyote 
loses no time in making for the horizon. 
The master of the hunt, who is usually 
skilled in coyote lore, knows when he has 
reached the danger line and when conceal- 
ment of purpose is no longer possible. 
With the opening of the door in the back 
of the little cart, the hounds leap out like 
gray shadows. They are greyhounds, 
“trained to the minute,” and fit for a long 
run anda hard fight. This last statement 
may surprise a great many people who do 
not know that a greyhound is naturally a 
fighter, but it needs only the sight of a co- 
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yote “kill” to convince the most skeptical 
that the greyhound has been a much ma- 
ligned animal, through mistaking its nat- 
ural gentleness for cowardice. In reality, 
the greyhound with blood aroused is pos- 


sessed of a bulldog courage. Indeed, 
there are authenticated instances in which 
greyhounds have whipped bulldogs. But 
the greyhound fighting blood is sluggish. 
The animal is not ‘‘sudden and quick in 
quarrel,” and there is nothing like a good 
stiff run to put him in fighting fettle. 
Then, with his blood pumping fast and 
his whole nature aroused, the greyhound 
is a fit antagonist for anything his weight. 
It is with a knowledge of all this that ex- 
perts have devoted much attention in the 
last few years to breeding hounds for co- 
yote killing in the Far West. Other dogs, 
that are quicker fighters, are too slow for 
the coyote. For a while the sportsmen 
made much of the vaunted Russian wolf- 
hound, but it was found that the wolf- 
hound could not get within killing distance 


of a coyote as readily as a greyhound, 
being considerably slower of foot. In- 
deed, in a straightaway run, nothing but 
a greyhound has a chance against this 
haunter of the horizon. Even under the 
best of circumstances the well-trained 
greyhound has hard work to bring his 
half-starved, snarling antagonist at bay. 

When the greyhounds are released from 
the dog wagon they wheel like machines 
in the direction in which the master of the 
hunt is pointing. Their long, lithe bodies 
bend to the work, and soon the sun-baked 
prairie becomes a novel race-course. The 
first dash leaves the dog wagon hopelessly 
in the rear. The hunters, at the release 
of the dogs, have spurred into the race and 
are quickly strung out in order, represent- 
ing their ability as riders or the quality of 
horseflesh they are bestriding. The mas- 
ter of the hunt keeps his position at the 
head, for usually he is well mounted and 
a fearless rider. But for all his skill in 
the saddle and for all the nervous energy 
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of his lithe little bronco, the pursued and 
the two leading pursuers are leaving a 
constantly lengthening wake across the 
sage-brush flats. 

The coyote has wakened to a complete 
sense of his danger now. He realizes that 
those two silent and terrible antagonists 
so close behind him mean more than all 
the foolish men and boys with queer weap- 
ons that spit fire but that seldom hurt 
anything. His shaggy winter coat is laid 
flat by the wind, and his lean shoulders 
and flanks work convulsively as he fairly 
skims along the ground in an effort to 
reach his burrow, which may be miles 
away. Coming to a shallow arroyo, ex- 
tending almost diagonally across the path 
of the hunt, the coyote leaps into it. This 
is where he makes his fatal mistake. He 
has disappeared from the view of the grey- 
hounds, but the master of the hunt has 
seen the direction in which the coyote 
turned. The master turns his horse at 
an angle that will intercept the coyote if 
the hunted animal continues in the arroyo, 
and shouts to the dogs. The well-trained 
creatures turn at the summons, and note 
the direction in which the master is speed- 
ing, and also note his outstretched arm. 
Ata similar angle they continue their rush. 
The coyote continues in the arroyo a few 
hundred feet and then he jumps out and 
dashes across the plain again. To his 
dismay he finds that the pursuers have 
gained on him instead of being shaken 
off. In despair he increases his pace. 
It is to be a straightaway run, now, and 
coyote and dogs seem to bend every energy 
to meet the test. Both dogs are running 
smoothly, never losing that indescribable 
stride that carries the greyhound over the 
ground in such long, graceful, and seem- 
ingly effortless sweeps. 

Training and good care are beginning 
to tell. Both hounds have had their en- 
durance runs for weeks, and have been 
blanketed and rubbed down like race- 
horses. Their food has been of the best 
and has been given them regularly. As 
for the coyote, he may have spent his 
nights howling curses at the moon for 
sending him so many fleas, and his days 
in slinking about an inhospitable, cactus- 
carpeted country in the endeavor to find 
a single meal. He may have had nothing 
to eat since the last rabbit he circled down, 
a day or two ago, or the last prairie dog he 
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bowled over after a half day of patient 
waiting behind a bit of sage brush. Or 
he may have dined that day off the small 
remnants of hide clinging to the shin-bones 
of some ranchman’s ‘‘critter” that died 
weeks ago of hunger and that had no more 
than a slant-wing buzzard’s meed on its 
entire anatomy. The coyote’s life, in 
short, is not calculated to give him stam- 
ina, and it is not surprising that he finds 
himself pressed closer and closer by the 
sinister gray shapes behind him. 

The greyhounds are close at the wolf’s 
thin flanks now. Instinctively the dogs, 
which have been running close together, 
allow the space between them to widen. 
Soon they run side by side with the coyote, 
whose teeth are bared and who is pre- 
pared to put up the desperate but pitifully 
futile fight that marks the one flickering 
spark of courage in his kind. The blood 
of the greyhounds is at the fighting point 
now, and they will tackle anything having 
fur. The chase has sent their fighting 
spirit up as it has sent the coyote’s down. 
They waste no time in closing with their 
opponent. One of the hounds rushes at 
the coyote’s throat, while the other strikes 
at the flank. Perhaps both the first at- 
tempts fail, and all three animals go sliding 
into a depression, the coyote with his 
scissors-like jaws snapping viciously, but 
with the light of fear instead of the flame 
of battle in his eye. Again the dogs close 
in, and again they strike, this time suc- 
cessfully. The hound that has clutched 
the rough, grizzled throat of the coyote 
has ended the contest. There is small 
need for the other dog to cling so tena- 
ciously tothehind quarters, for the coyote’s 
neck is broken. By the time the master 
of the hunt and the foremost riders reach 
the spot where the dogs are worrying the 
palpitating body there is no need for the 
use of the big revolver which is out of the 
holster. 

‘‘ Another roost-robber is gone and he’s 
!” cries the master of the hunt, 


“ec 


a big one! 
as he drives the excited dogs away from 
the coyote’s body. ‘“‘His fur’s in prime 
condition, too, and he’ll make a good 
office rug for Brown.” 

Then the other riders come clattering 
up, and soon the air resounds with the 
laughing recitals of those who have had 
rough experiences in the saddle. Then 
comes a lunch, with the covers spread like 
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spots of snow in the arid waste, and with 
the long battlements of the Rockies, to the 
west, raising their serrated edges in all 
their noonday splendor. Small wonder 
that there is a unanimous vote to hunt 
another coyote after lunch, and small 
wonder that one of the enthusiasts shouts, 
as the dog attendant throws the dead 
coyote on the cart: 

‘Hope the next one gives us as merry 


a four miles as that old boy has done!” 


There is a deal of coyote hunting in the 
West that is not attended by the niceties 


of the club hunt. Ever since the first 
pioneers pushed their way across the great 
plains the coyote has been an outlaw, 
looking for no mercy at the hand of man. 
His predatory habits have made the animal 
the bane of the ranchman, and his how] 


has made him the exasperation of the 
camper and the terror of the tenderfoot. 
Then, too, his habit of skulking just 
within rifle range has always made him 
a tantalizing target for the man with the 
rifle. 

In spite of his unpopularity with all 
classes of men, however, the coyote has 
managed to hold his own better than any 
other animal in the great West. The 
antelope is swifter of foot, mayhap, but, 
not having the cunning of the coyote, has 
been lured within rifle range until prac- 
tically exterminated in many States. The 
ranchman’s lust for fresh meat, the Eastern 
tourist’s desire for antlers and elk teeth, 
and the native who slays for the market 
have depopulated Colorado and several 
other States of their best game. The 
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bear, cougar and bobcat have felt the 
same blighting influence, but the coyote 
still figures in the skyline of the average 
Western picture. Sometimes he is un- 
wise enough to eat of poisoned carcasses 
of cattle, but this is seldom. Again, he 
falls a victim to a coyote “drive,” organ- 
ized by ranchmen and participated in by 
townspeople, tenderfeet, newspaper cor- 
respondents and amateur photographers. 
These coyote ‘‘drives” are held annually, 
or oftener, in nearly all Western com- 
munities where the prairie pest flourishes. 
An average ‘‘drive,” participated in by 
several hundred individuals, will yield 
sometimes as high as twenty coyotes and 
sometimes none at all. A good deal de- 
pends on the wind, and more depends on 
the covote’s cunning and ability to sprint. 

In view of the astonishing vitality of the 
coyote family, when contrasted with the 
rapid disappearance of most of the other 
wild things of the region of mountain and 
plain, it is evident that coyote hunting, as 
developed in recent years, is going to be a 
sport that will hold growing interest for all 
who love a good horseback run under 
ideal conditions, and who also love to see 
the working of well-trained, intelligent 
hounds. In the development of dogs 
for coyote hunting there is bound to be an 
advance. Some followers of the sport 
still declare in favor of the heavier hounds, 
but the greyhound now seems to be in the 
ascendant. Certainly no other dog can 
approach him for speed, and it takes no 
great stock of courage to try conclusions 
with a coyote. 

Among the ardent champions of the 
greyhound in the West are Bartels Brothers 
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of Denver, two business men and thorough 
sportsmen, who have brought out many 
greyhound champions in the coursing 
field, and whose hounds are famed as 
coyote hunters. Among the men who 
have done most for the sport of coyote 
hunting in itself are Charles S. Walker 
of Denver and Joseph Kenyon of Colo- 
rado Springs. These gentlemen have 
been instrumental in organizing coyote 
hunting clubs in Denver and Colorado 
Springs. The clubs have brought coyote 
hunting to the basis of a legitimate sport. 
Among their memberships are included 
many of those athletic young women who 
are making the modern American girl 
admired for her physical prowess as well 
as her beauty. Indeed, a coyote club 
organized in Denver two or three years 
ago was composed of young women, men 
being admitted only as associate members. 

Of the benefits of coyote hunting it is 
hardly necessary to speak. Not only does 
it provide the unalloyed and health-giving 
pleasure of a gallop in the finest climate 
in the world, but it teaches freedom and 
daring in horsemanship. And, when it 
comes to the aspect of the case which has 
made fox-hunting objectionable in thc 
eyes of many people, it can be argued with 
truth that the quarry is a pariah—an 
animal whose death brings regret to none. 

It will be remarkable if the growing 
generation of horsemen and horsewomen 
in the West does not turn to the new sport 
with interest, and discard the heavy and 
historic saddle of the cattleman for the 
light and hornless English riding saddle 
and the smarter and less cumbersome 
trappings of the coyote chase. 


A Pleasant Part of the Round-up. 





A SEASON WITH THE ROAD-COACH 
“ PIONEER” 


By REGINALD W. RIVES 


NE of the sights of New York on 
Monday morning after Easter 
is the arrival of the road-coach 

‘Pioneer ” at the Fifth Avenue entrance 
of the Holland House—ready for its first 
trip to Ardsley-on-the-Hudson. There is 
always present a large gathering of people 
who are interested in coaching and who 
come prepared to admire or to criticize the 
coach, horses and appointments. To the 
uninitiated it is, perhaps, worth saying 
that all matters pertaining to the proper 
appointment of a public coach are not 
regulated by fashion, but by a well-known 
and generally accepted code of what is 
and what is not fitting; it can hardly be 
appreciated how much time, trouble, ex- 
pense and scientific knowledge have been 
expended in order to bring out the road- 


coach properly fitted out and ready for 
public service. 

Coaching, like many other sports, was 
first a necessity, just as were hunting, fish- 
ing, walking, running or riding; then, 
when the necessity disappears, the old- 


time duties become a modern amuse- 
ment. As a pastime, coaching was first 
introduced into this country by Colonel 
Delancey Kane, in 1876, when he put the 
“Tally-ho” on the road between the 
Brunswick Hotel, New York, and Pelham. 
The sport has been taken up more and 
more until within the past two years we 
find at least six coaches running out of 
New York during the month of May and 
the early part of June. The “Pioneer,” 
which for a number of years has been put 
on the road annually, under the auspices 
of the Coaching Club, journeying first to 
the Country Club, Westchester County, 
and during the last eight years to the 
Ardsley Club at Ardsley-on-the-Hudson— 
has come to be regarded as the best ex- 
ponent of an up-to-date road-coach. So 
a leaf from the notebook of one who has 
been a member of the committee in charge 
for eight years is, perhaps, a fitting way 
to introduce some of the informalities, 


but at the same time most important 
features, of this sport of sports. 

Having gathered together a sufficient 
number of devotees of coaching to finance 
the enterprise, a committee is selected to 
determine the route and properly to equip, 
to manage and to drive the “Pioneer.” 
The attention of the committee is first 
directed to the selection of the coach, the 
painting and necessary lettering. The 
accompanying sketch of the ‘ Pioneer,” 
drawn to a scale, will illustrate the tech- 
nical features of size and proportion, 
which are essential to perfect balance, 
light draught, ease and comfort. The 
illustration also shows the proper placing 
of insignia and lettering. All these de- 
tails are governed by definite rules laid 
down by the Committee of the Coaching 
Club. 

The next question which demands the 
attention of the Committee is the selec- 
tion of the harnesses; and in this we are 
guided by rules which were framed and 
officially adopted by the Coaching Club, 
and which have been accepted as the 
final standard. 

As can be seen from the rules, the se- 
lection of style of bit is left largely to per- 
sonal preference. The weight of opinion 
is now strongly in favor of elbow-bits, 
preferably with bars at the bottom, which 
prevent one horse from catching the 
chuck of his bit in some part of the bridle 
of his partner, or of becoming entangled 
in the coupling reins—a thing especially 
annoying and very likely to result danger- 
ously if it occurs between the leaders. 
The use of the moderate bearing rein on 
wheelers is strongly recommended, as it 
affords a constant support to the horse 
which the driver is not prepared to give at 
all times and under all conditions; and 
besides it prevents the possibility of an 
entanglement of the bit—no matter what 
the style of bit may be—and the pole 
chains or pole end. Bearing and reins, 
preferably of the ‘French cheek” pat- 
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tern, should be used on both wheelers 
and leaders of city teams, as_ being 
smarter” and tending to keep the 
horses going in “good form” through 
their entire stage—above all, the stage 
where the eyes of the public are on them. 
Collars are the most important harness 
details, but they should not be ordered 
until the final selection of horses has been 
made. A collar must be fitted to each 
individual neck—the only way to prevent 
sore necks and “wrung” shoulders. A 
collar once fitted to a horse must be num- 
bered to correspond with the number of 
the horse and should not be used on any 
other animal. Let this be a fixed rule of 
every road-coach: ‘‘ Do not move a horse 
without his collar and head-collar.” 

The selection, handling and condition- 
ing of the horse is the next and by far the 
most difficult task set for the committee; 
and herein experience plays such an im- 
portant part; for picking out a good horse 
in “the rough” is an intuition, but getting 
a horse into good, hard condition—well 
muscled up with plenty of flesh of the 
right sort on—pairing him off with a part- 
ner of like disposition, and developing 
good mouths from those that have never 
been introduced to a curb bit come only, 
as an old road coachman said to me once, 
“as the result of much prayer and inter- 
cession.” From the time that Colonel 
Delancey Kane put the “‘ Tally-ho” on the 
road, to within the last five years, the 
finest horses for road-coach work were to 
be found in Vermont and Maine; the 
argument in favor of the type of horse 
found there being that, in addition to the 
requisite size, he possessed quality, en- 
durance and speed to a marked degree. 
But persistent “cropping” has impover- 
ished the soil, the Maine horse can no 
longer be found of sufficient size; so we 
return to the old Bull Head in East 24th 
Street, New York, where, after a thorough 
culling out in the markets of the West, the 
best and the most extensive selection is 
offered to the public. Here, after days 
spent in examinations and trials, the com- 
mittee finally makes up the quota of 
horses, which should conform to a type. 
The idea that we must bear in mind, if we 
expect to have a financially successful sea- 
son, is that at the time of buying the first 
horse we must look forward to the sale 
at the end of the season. 


ce 
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The establishing a type of coach horse 
for road-work size is one of the first things 
to be considered, and by this height is 
meant, not weight, as the mere number of 
pounds a horse may scale should not be 
considered in selecting. The typical 
coach horse should be from 15.3 to 16 
hands high, with a maximum amount of 
bone and substance and a display of cour- 
age and endurance. He should have a 
refined head, good length of neck, sloping 
shoulders, plenty of depth through the 
heart and lungs, a short back, middle 
piece closely ribbed up, and_ straight, 
square, broad quarters, with the tail well 
set upon the croup. If a horse is found 
that will fairly meet all these requirements, 
the weight will take care of itself. The 
action of the coach horse for road-work 
should be straight, true and not excessive. 
A high-stepping horse, that might be just 
the stamp for a Park four-in-hand, would 
be entirely out of place before a road- 
coach. The reason is that such action 
causes a horse to tire quickly and soon 
wears out his legs and feet when he is 
called on to work daily over asphalt pave- 
ments and macadamized roads. A fair 
amount of knee and hock action is de- 
sirable, but too much is worse than not 
enough. 

As to speed, a horse is not much of a 
coach horse unless he can step away on a 
square trot at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour, and keep it up with weight behind 
him. The time has gone for galloping 
coach horses. Old prints and stories of 
the road indicate that fast coaching was 
done at this gait seventy or eighty years 
ago, yet I venture to say our modern 
trotting-bred horses could do the work on 
the fastest of the old English stages with- 
out galloping a rod, and do it, too, with 
greater ease than any horse could run. 
The schedule of the ‘‘ Pioneer” on the 
Ardsley road, as a matter of fact, is faster 
than that of any old-time coach that ran 
in England. Excluding stops and changes 
in the season of 1903, the horses averaged 
eleven and nine-tenth miles an hour from 
the Holland House to the Ardsley Club 
and back—a distance of fifty-two miles, 
with a road far from level. 

One of the most essential points to keep 
in mind in selecting coach horses is to 
avoid pullers, or horses likely to develop 
into pullers. One puller in a team spoils 
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the drive, and there is no remedy except 
shooting or selling. Such horses must 
always be discarded. 

It is of the first importance to purchase 
the horses long enough before the season 
opens to afford ample time for putting 
them in the proper physical condition and 
for bitting and mating them into pairs and 
fours. 

About six weeks is the period usually 
allowed for this preliminary training and 
hardening, though much depends on the 
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up. The best pairs and the best fours are 
those made up of horses that show the 
greatest uniformity of temperament, ac- 
tion, speed and driving qualities. 

During the season of preparation, of 
fitting and handling the horses, oppor- 
tunity is afforded to select a staff of men 
suitable for the work at the town stable 
and at the various changes along the road. 

It seems to be a faculty born in a man 
to know just what to feed and how to 
feed each particular horse, and feeding is 


A Change of Teams—“ Hold Fast !” 


condition of the horses when purchased. 
If put into regular work without proper 
seasoning, they soon lose flesh, run down 
and wear out; whereas, if given a gradual 
and thorough preparation beforehand, 
and then worked moderately and cared 
for in the best manner, well-bred horses 
will actually take on flesh and grow as 
round as draught horses in the course of a 
month or six weeks. 

The horses should be driven at first in 
pairs in order to determine which ones will 
work together best. Disposition is of 
more importance than size, color or con- 
formation, in deciding how to team them 


one of the most essential factors in the 
preparation and maintenance of horses 
during the coaching season. Above all, 
they should not be over-stimulated in the 
beginning with pure grain,whereby nerve 
force is too much developed at the expense 
of proper and healthy flesh. 

To obtain the best results possible, the 
committee employs a high-class man of 
experience in driving pairs and fours, 
whose duties are to have immediate and 
personal supervision over the horses at all 
times, during the preliminary season and 
when the coach is “on the road.”” In this 
way the helper’s work can be looked after 
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and the health of the horses carefully 
watched. 

Last, but not least in importance, is the 
employment of the Guard, who must be 
a man of smart appearance, quick, active 
and attentive to the call or instructions 
of the coachman, and who must have a 
thorough knowledge of how to “‘ put horses 
to.” He must take entire charge of the 


coach itself and all its belongings, see to it 
that the axles are properly oiled and that 
the coach is ready in every detail for the 
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ance to keep his shoulders against the 
collar are necessary for the horse that is to 
do his two days out of three on such a hard 
and hilly road as the stage between Yon- 
kers and Hastings. 

The committee having made all the 
arrangements, a week remains before the 
‘‘ Pioneer,” spick and span, must be ready 
for its initial trip. So the men, horses and 
trappings are started out on the road to 
settle at the various changes to which they 
have been assigned. Three or four trial 
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road from each end of the route. Above 
all, the Guard should be able to ‘‘sound,” 
not “blow,” a horn and be polite and 
affable when spoken to. 

The last factor to be developed is the 
laying out of the road, and by that I mean 
dividing the route into proper stages, en- 
gaging stabling and distributing the horses 
where they will work to the best advan- 
tage, for, above all things, a horse’s tem- 
perament must be considered when assign- 
ing him toa particular stage. A calm and 
even disposition, free from nervousness 
and irritability, is essential for the town 
horses; ambition and dogged persever- 


trips are made in order to familiarize the 
horses with the road, and to give the 
helpers some practice in making quick 
changes. And then, as one of my former 
associates once remarked, ‘‘the real fun is 
all over, anybody can do the rest,” mean- 
ing the knowledge and experience which 
have been brought to bear in order that the 
“Pioneer” at ten o’clock thirty minutes 
on Easter Monday may appear at the 
Holland House “‘a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.” 

The successful ‘‘booking” of the coach 
must be looked to for the paying of the 
actual running expenses of the coach, and, 





















































in this respect, the ‘‘Pioneer” has been 
most fortunate—having come to the end 
of each season with practically every seat 
sold. 

The booking is not done by regular 
yearly patrons, although there are some 
of that class, but is done mostly by tran- 
sient visitors, who want to have a day’s 
outing while in town. The experiences of 
the coachmen are certainly novel and 
most entertaining. But the ambition of 
each coachman should be to give his 
passengers such an agreeable drive and 
to return them to the Holland House so 
thoroughly satisfied with the day’s outing 
that another day on the “Pioneer” 
decided upon at once. The season 
usually lasts eight weeks, which brings 
the close in the first days of June. At that 
time a day on the “ Pioneer,” behind fast 
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‘* Pioneer,” d:awn to a Scale. 


rest, during which time they are trimmed 
up and put in shape for the sale. 


RULES FOR LETTERING ROAD-COACHES. 


The name of the coach goes on the name 
board underneath the rear seat. On the 
rear tailboard the destination goes at the 
top and the starting point at the bottom. 
When a coach is drawn up ready to start, 
the name of the destination goes on the 
box-seat riser,and the name of the starting 
point on the rumble riser. Names of the 
places en route in the rotation in which 
they are passed go on the front and rear 
Loot, reading from the front boct down, 
and up on the rear boot. The same on the 
other side, only it is reversed, except the 
places passed through are not duplicated 
on the other side; that is, more places than 

there is room for on 


Sa one side, as in the 
% case of the ‘‘Tio- 
2, . 

% neer.’’ In this 


event, continue on 
the opposite side, 
only starting from 
the top of the rear 
boot down and up 
on the fraqnt boot. 
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THE CIRCUS 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


DRAWINGS BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


the moonlight cut out the broken 

wall of the Coliseum against the 
purple June sky of Italy: I have spent 
many days wandering through the streets 
of Pompeii and starting at the echo of my 
own footfalls over that deserted village: I 
have followed the ivy-covered walls and 
the fighting turrets that Michael Angelo 
planned, and of which the Florentines were 
once so proud, and which rise so impo- 
tently now before the knowing tourist in 
his golf cap and red-backed guide book: 
I saw that greatest of American play- 
things, the Monmouth Park Race Track, 
fall into utter decay; but of all the tragic 
ruins I ever saw, the one which made the 
deepest impression on my memory was 
a little round ring of earth on the out- 
skirts of a village I once knew. 

If the circus had visited our town every 
year, it would have been quite different, 
and the little round mound would have 
been used annually; but I am afraid it was 
an accident that that circus ever came to 
our town.at all. It certainly never came 
back in my time, and so the weeds grew 
over the mound, and the townspeople 
dumped their ashes and threw their tin 
cans into the middle of it. Even the goats 
of the neighborhood used to fight on the 
edge of the ring and gambol within its 
borders, on the very spot where once the 
four princesses rode in their velvet riding 
habits and white plumes and did an 
equine quadrille with their four cavaliers 
in spangled shortclothes. Ah! that little 
rounded mound held many sacred mem- 
ories for us who remembered it buried in 
sawdust and covered by the glistening 
white canvas on the day the circus came 
to our town. Our pleasures began the 
day we first saw the posters and we spelled 
ovt those wonderful words which are 
coined by only the truly great press agents. 
It didn’t seem possible to our young brains 
that all we saw on the hoardings could 
actually take place—there was such a 
wonderful combination of lions and tigers, 
and acrobats and fairies, and elephants 
and clowns; and yet we argued it out that 


| T has been my good fortune to have seen 





the man who made the pictures did it for 
that particular circus, and he certainly 
ought to know. I suppose it does some- 
times rain on the circus, but we never ad- 
mitted that as a possibility; and so when 
the day of all the year arrived and the sun 
shone on the gilded chariots in the parade, 
it seemed just as it should have been and 
just as we expected it would be. 

They came in the night, and before we 
were about the tent was up, and the flags 
of all nations—and I imagine a good many 
that didn’t belong to any nation at all— 
were fluttering from the blue-painted 
poles. The canvas-men were still driving 
the stakes with great sledge hammers, and 
others were tightening the guy-ropes, and 
the “boss” was driving about all over the 
lot in a little buggy and swearing at every- 
body—apparently just because he was 
the boss—because every man was working 
just as hard as he knew how. And at ten 
o’clock, prompt to the hour, the parade 
came down the main street, which was 
lined by the farmers who had walked and 
driven in from their homes many miles 
from town. I don’t know what we liked 
best—the wobbling chariot with the band 
on top, that led the procession, or the 
line of gilded cages with the doors well 
closed but from behind which came forth 
horrible growls, or the open cage showing 
us a beautiful lady with a real lion crouch- 
ing at her feet. And surely none of us will 
forget the elephants, one large and one 
small one, and the camels, and the lines of 
ponies and clowns, and the shrieking steam 
calliope that marked the end of that won- 
derful procession. 

When the afternoon actually came, it 
seemed as if the wealth of a king was 
necessary to see that particular circus 
properly. The peanut stands and the 
fakirs’ booths stretched for blocks in all 
directions about the. great white tents. 
There were two large side shows which 
cost ten cents each, and when we had 
looked at the wonderfully painted pictures 
outside and the gentleman in the high box 
pointed them out with a long stick and 
told us all about the marvelous things 
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these freaks did inside, ‘‘ten cents, or only 
a dime,’”’ seemed cheap enough. I shall 
always remember the man who sold us the 
hard pasteboard tickets from the window 
in the red wagon. He was in his shirt 
sleeves and was smoking a large black 
cigar, and he had large rolls of bank notes 
stuck between his fingers, and I remember 
having a general idea that it was all his; 
for which I envied him almost as much as 
I did for his being connected with a real 
circus. We passed first into the animal 
tent with the cages running around the 
sides, and there was a platform in the 
middle with a giant and an albino on it, 
and a tattooed man whose pictures in my 
youthful mind did not seem to cover him 
sufficiently even on that warm day. But 
I didn’t enjoy the freaks or animals any 
more than I did a month ago at a circus, 
because the band was blaring out a regular 
circus tune in the main tent and I was sure 
I was going to miss something. The per- 
formance that day was like the circus of 
to-day, only it was divided by three. There 
was one ring and one trapeze and one 
gentleman and one lady bareback rider 
instead of the three at one time as we have 
them now. The clown especially had a 
much better chance than he has to-day, 
for he carried on a fine line of repartee 
with the ring master, particularly about 
the lady who was dressed in pink tulle 
skirts and was seated on a fine broad- 
backed horse which was being slowly led 
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around the ring. The lady in the pink 
tulle skirts was very gracious and leaned 
forward and patted her horse’s neck, and 
even condescended to smile at some of the 
clown’s finest witticisms—especially those 
that referred to herself. The argument 
always ended by the clown getting the bet- 
ter of it and a laugh on the ring master; 
but the latter evened things up by giving 
the mummer a good cut of the long whip 
around the legs. And then the band 
would strike up again, and the lady would 
once more stand on the horse’s back and 
leap through hoops covered with paper, or 
over silken banners. We will never again 
see the lady go cracking through those 
hoops of paper. Now she wears a ball 
dress and is too statuesque to jump 
through a hoop or anything else. 

I quite forget how that circus ended; 
but I know that I went back again at 
night and loved the lady in pink tulle even 
better by gaslight than I had in the glare 
of the afternoon sunshine. It was indeed 
all better and finer—that is, up to the be- 
ginning of the ‘‘concert.” That must 
have been a very bad concert, for I re- 
member it did not seem to be quite right, 
eventome. Or perhaps it may have been 
that I knew it was the beginning of the 
end. As the clown finished his last song, 
they were even then taking down some of 
the poles; and as I walked out to have one 
more look at my friends the animals, the 
menagerie tent had goneentirely, and there 
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was nothing overhead but the stars, and 
about us one every side were the shadowy 
figures of the canvas-men tugging at ropes 
and loading the poles and canvas boxes 
on great long wagons. The cages were 
closed, and there were no growls from the 
sleeping animals—nothing but the swear- 
ing of the manager. and the pawing of the 
horses tied to the cages they were soon to 
drag over the country roads to the next 
happy village. 7 

Just as the opera, the legitimate drama 
and the musical comedy have undergone 
many changes in this country during the 
last twenty years, so has the circus. The 
men who have been chiefly responsible 
for such changes were that greatest of all 
showmen, P. T. Barnum, Adam Fore- 
paugh and James A. Bailey. It is they 
who have, during that time, held their 
fingers on the public wrist and felt its 
desires and catered to its wishes. When 
it seemed advisable, they have eliminated 
certain of the old features and added new 
ones to fill their places. Barnum had 
reduced. this to such a science that just 
before he died he was authority for the 
statement that the public wanted only 
fifty-five minutes of real circus. The 
remaining time must be filled up with 
chariot races and spectacles. The highest 
point to which a circus can be brought 
may be seen every spring at the Madison 
Square Garden in New York. Through 
a gradual evolution it has been discovered 
that this is what the circus-going public 
of to-day wants. It is a great and won- 
derful mixture of athletic skill, horseman- 
ship and a dash of comedy, which forms a 
combination absolutely mystifying in its 
extent and variety. There are three rings 
and two platforms, and for the greater 
part of the time these are all in constant 
use. The one moment in which they are 
not all doing service should be the crucial 
moment of the performance. At that 
time there should occur the thrill down 
everybody’s back that is a pleasure which 
is almost pain. There was a day when 
we were thrilled at the sight of a horse and 
rider leaping through a hoop of flame. 
But in time we became callous to this, and 
it was necessary to find a gentleman who, 
for an emolument, would dive from the 
roof of Madison Square Garden into a 
small tank sunk in the floor many feet 
below. Later we had the one-legged 
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bicycle rider who flew down an absurdly 
narrow plank, and later still the man who 
looped the loop. 

Some people think the day we celebrate 
is the Fourth of July; but on that joyous 
occasion it has always seemed to me it is 
the small boy who celebrates, and the 
father stands ready to turn the hose on his 
offspring or the house, as the emergency 
may require. At Christmas it is again the 
child who enjoys the tree which the father 
stayed up all night todress. At New Year’s, 
the youth it is who goes forth to the panto- 
mime, while the father stays at home to go 
over the annual accounts and see how far 
Christmas greetings have set him back. 
The day we celebrate, I think, is the day 
we goto the circus. The boy and the girl 
are through school for that day, and the 
father slips off from the office and mother 
drops her sewing or her visiting list, as the 
case may be, and they all go hand in hand, 
to laugh at the clown, to wonder at the 
freaks, to admire the skill of the acro- 
bats, and to be thrilled sufficiently at the 
one-legged bicycle rider. In Paris the 
Parisian goes to his circus as he drops 
in at the Variétés or a café-concert. He 
smokes his after-dinner cigar, and he 
wanders through the stables and pats a 
few horses on the back with his white- 
gloved hand. He is languidly interested 
in the high-school horse, but even more so 
in the latest scandal concerning the lady 
who rides him. There is no thrill, and he 
is glad of it. But how different it is here. 
We goto the circus as we do to a football 
match—a keen dread in our hearts that 
some one, will be killed and a sore sense 
of disappointment when it is all over and 
both elevens are left more than half alive. 
We sincerely hope the gentleman does loop 
the loop as advertised; but if he is going to 
fall and break his neck sometime, it cer- 
tainly is hard luck if he doesn’t choose our 
night. That was the only trouble with the 
circus last year—everybody seemed so 
perfectly protected by nets, and there was 
lacking that fearful five minutes of prep- 
aration when even the band stopped and 
the announcer with the foghorn voice told 
us from his place in the band stand how 
“The Demon” was about to perform his 
thrilling death-defying cycle act and ear- 
nestly craved our absolute silence. It 
wasn’t necessary; forwe all stop breathing 
at those times for minutes together, I am 





A Moment of Real Life behind the Scenes. 


sure. And how we watch “‘The Demon” 
as he prepares aloft under the hot roof and 
wipes his hands on a clean handkerchief. 
How deftly he handles his bicycle and how 
incomparably cool he is to all the rest of 
us. We feel at that moment that we 
would proffer him our gold watch and 
chain if he would not try the death-defying 
act, and if he didn’t we should probably go 


out to the box office and demand that our 


dollar and a half be returned to us. No, 
there is no question, we missed the thriller 
last year. To be sure, there was Mr. 
Cyclo, who “‘scorned fear and sported 
with the King of Terrors by wheeling at 
right angles on a perpendicular plane—a 
seemingly impossible feat executed with 
deadly certainty and most fascinating skill 
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and aplomb.” And in fact there was just 
one moment when there seemed to be a 
good chance of his flying out into the 
audience; but it was only for a_ brief 
moment, and we lacked that thrill of the 
five minutes’ preparation. There was also 
a special feature, Mlle. Helene Gerard 
from the Cirque Nouveau—a most wel- 
come visitor to our sawdust rings. She 
was chic and Parisienne to her finger tips, 
and she drove her dappled horse with won- 
derful skill and grace. But Mlle. Gerard 
belongs to the Boulevards. She needs the 
red plush seats and the gilded mirrors of 
her own dainty cirque. Here we want the 
death-defiers, and the virility of the act of 
the one-legged bicylist. There is always 
a good chance we may see him break his 
other leg. Mlle. Gerard’s limbs encased 
in that fine Paquin gown are altogether too 
safe for the American circus-goer. 

No one who ever attended the circus at 
Madison Square Garden, certainly if they 
were grown-ups, failed to wonder at the 
apparent smoothness with which the pro- 
gram is carried out. At the last circus 
there were eighty-five separate acts, and 
they were executed twice a day without 
any delay or friction whatever. The acts 
included pretty much everything known 
to the sawdust ring, in addition to a 
Kiralfy spectacle employing about four 
hundred men and women. Of course 
the most important part is the original 
assignment of all these turns, and the 
extraordinary part of it all is, that this is 
not done by general rehearsals, but on 
paper. Six months before the circus 
opens, Mr. Bailey makes out a list of the 
number and the kind of turns he wants. 
Then he sends his agents broadcast over 
the globe and collects them. 

Every act is allowed seven minutes, but 
the greatest ingenuity has to be shown in 
the way they must occur so that the inter- 
est of the audience may always be kept up. 
Then many of the artists appear in several 
turns, and time must be given them to 
make the proper changes of costume. 
The clowns must be so placed as to appear 
at their best, but not so as to interfere with 
the ring or trapeze turns. Properties 
must be brought out and put in place for 
one act while the preceding one is taking 
place, and the aérial acts must be such as 
to attract the attention of the audience 
from the preparations which are going on 
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below, and vice versa. This is all arranged 
before the first performance, and so skilled 
has Mr. Bailey become in arranging these 
details that he can tell within ten minutes 
just how long a performance will run. 
Like a ‘‘producer” of a modern play, so 
Mr. Bailey’s work ends with the rise of the 
curtain on the first performance. Then it 
is up to Mr. Frank Melville, the ring mas- 
ter, who practically stage-manages the 
show. 

During a performance of the last circus, 
Melville had under his direct supervision 
nearly two hundred performers, forty 
property men, sixty canvas-men, four 
hundred “‘extra’”? men and women for the 
Kiralfy spectacle, besides innumerable 
herds of trained horses, elephants and 
animals of every description. I met Mr. 
Melville “‘behind the scenes” just after 
the afternoon performance had begun, 
and I watched him for over two hours, and 
in that time I failed to see anyone who did 
not have an apparently more vivid interest 
in the entertainment than himself. He 
was dressed in the conventional garb of 
the ring master—the dress suit and high 
silk hat and the riding boots, just as his 
father and grandfather had worn them 
before him in the same capacity. In his 
hand he carried the badge of his office, the 
whip with the long lash. This seemed 
to cause him considerable amusement and 
he played with it continually. Ihave met 
a number of small men in high places at 
work, and the pigeon-holes of their desks 
seemed to be always stuffed with papers, 
and they were always just signing docu- 
ments. The really big men I have known 
who held big places never seemed to have 
anything on their desks at all—nothing 
but plenty of time, and a row of electric- 
buttons near at hand. It seemed to me 
that Mr. Melville was in the electric- 
button class. He always seemed to have 
time to talk and was forever smiling at the 
snake-like movements of the lash on his 
whip. When a young woman white with 
fear approached him to apologize about 
something having gone badly in her act, 
he cracked his whip and smiled, and when 
twenty of the seventy horses he himself 
was exhibiting broke loose and ran out 
of the ring, I found him still smiling. So 
far as I could tell, he had no right-hand 
man. He was the whole show. Oc- 
casionally he wandered over to an electric 
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button, which I happened to know rang 
asignalto the performers in their dressing- 
rooms to prepare for the next act, and on 
two occasions when horses became frac- 
tious, I noticed it was Melvilie’s whip that 
brought them into line. He reminded 
me of the best example of the tennis 
player—the kind you never see move, and 
yet who always seems to be in just the 
right place at the right time. 

‘‘Behind the scenes” at the circus at the 
Garden consists of a space about sixty 
feet broad, at the Madison Square end, 
shut off from the rest of the building by a 
board partition, with two large doors lead- 
ingintothe arena. It seemed an absurdly 
small amount of room for the purpose, 
especially as more than half of it was 
taken up with the carriages, floats and 
chariots used in the performance. This 
left an open space of perhaps thirty feet 
the full width of the building. At either 
end are narrow staircases leading to the 
dressing-rooms above, and runways to 
the lower floor for the animals. Along 


this thirty-foot space there constantly 
passed a string of performers, herds of 
horses and elephants, and long lines of 


property men carrying the paraphernalia 
into the ring. Here, too, the performers 
made their last preparations before their 
turns. The men and women who ex- 
hibited the high-school horses were 
mounted here, the tumblers did a little 
preliminary tumbling, the acrobats lim- 
bered up with a few hand-springs, and 
the clowns discussed new ‘‘business”’ 
for their turns. In addition to this there 
were quiet little groups of Japanese 
jugglers with folded arms, and bicycle 
riders testing their wheels, and Mlle. 
Gerard, who required much time in being 
tucked into her /éte-des-fleurs runabout. 
The things that impressed me most about 
it all were the deathly stillness and the 
needless waste of space in that thirty-foot 
passage. The big doors swung open, and 
on one side twenty acrobats ran out while 
as many elephants lumbered in; and 
through the other doors Mr. Melville’s 
seventy horses, unguided, raced by in an 
unbroken line and quite heedless of the 
band of tumblers running out. 

Circus people are called on the pro- 
gram artists, but among themselves they 
are “performers,” and they certainly 
deserve the title. Each man plays many 
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parts, and it is not an unusual thing for a 
good performer to be a first-class bare- 
back rider, a tumbler, wire-performer and 
trapeze-artist. Asa matter of fact, thereare 
very few new tricks in the circus business, 
and a good worker will in time practically 
acquire all of them. Thisis partly due, in 
all probability, to the fact that their life 
is confined to the circus absolutely, and 
in the second place it was necessary in 
the old-time circus, and to-day is often 
expedient, tohave one man attend to many 
duties of all grades. As an example, I 
met a gentleman who, when I was behind 
the scenes, had just finished exhibiting 
a high-school horse. He was dressed in 
a cutaway coat and a high hat, and cer- 
tainly ranked as a performer of the first 
class. A little later I was sitting in an 
arena box, and I recognized. my friend 
cressed in the red coat and velvet cap of 
an ordinary ring attendant. He seemed 
to feel his loss of social position greatly, 
for he carefully avoided me; but a very 
short time afterwards he appeared in a 
Roman toga and driving four spirited 
horses. Then he was indeed restored to 
social distinction, and he gave me‘such a 
sweeping bow that it almost threw him 
out of his chariot. 

Before this visit to the circus, it had 
never been my good fortune to have per- 
sonally met a clown, although I must 
admit to having had a long-cherished 
desire to know something of the kind of 
men clowns really were outside of the 
ring. The personal life of anyone who 
is at all in the public eye to-day is so 
thoroughly threshed out in the Sunday 
newspapers that I have often wondered 
how the fashionable clowns of the circus 
escaped. Take, for instance, the tall 
young man in the show of last year, who 
easily led his fellow workers in the comedy 
part of the entertainment, and it seemed 
to me in his specialties, especially when 
he appeared as an Eastern snake-charmer, 
that he showed an amount of true comedy, 
both in conception and technique, which 
very few of our stage comedians possess. 
And so I sought out the young man and 
found him leaning on the wheel of a 
golden chariot waiting for his first entrance. 
He was very, very tall, and this he had 
accentuated with large false feet. He had 
a silly straw bonnet on his head, and his 
face was thick with white chalk and his 
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mouth was painted to appear as if it 
stretched almost from ear to ear. He 
was yawning as I approached, and he 
seemed rather bored with things generallv. 
I introduced myself and began to talk to 
him about his work, which I had seen 
several times, and hence was more or less 
familiar with. I must say my conversa- 
tion seemed to interest him, and so he 
stretched out a long arm and shook me 
warmly by the hand. 

“You can’t understand how far a little 
encouragement goes,” he said. 

‘“‘But,”’ I replied, ‘‘it seems to me, with 
ten thousand people laughing at you 
twice a day, you should not need any out- 
side encouragement.” 

The young man looked out through 
the open door to the solid walls of faces 
about the arena. Even through the 
grease paint he had a particularly sweet 
smile that was quite lovable. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘we hear them laugh 
and applaud, but they never speak to us. 
They are so far away from us. And 
then, too, you see we clowns work to- 
gether. It’s not like a comedian on the 
stage, who has his own scenes. There 
are twenty men working with me, French- 
men, Italians, Englishmen and Americans, 
and so you see it is difficult to know just 
for whom the applause is meant.” 

As he was unquestionably the premier 
clown, his modesty, which was evidently 
genuine, struck me as rather abnormal. 

It seemed to me that the young man 
had not been used to much sympathy, 
for he was very anxious to defend the 
profession of clowning, and to tell me of 
all its difficulties. 

“‘T have to create all my own acts, you 
see,” he said. ‘‘There is no librettist 
as there is for the actor. Mr. Melville 
comes to me one day and tells me to have 
a ten-minute act ready for the next day, 
and so the next morning I get the other 
clowns together and we try something I 
have worked out the night before. Some- 
times it goes and sometimes it doesn’t; 
and when it doesn’t, I sit up the next 
night and work out something else. We 
really never know at rehearsals how funny 
an act is, and I generally find the turns T 
work on during the winter, when we are 
laying off, are never as funny as those that 
I put on after one rehearsal. Of course 
the great trouble is that we are trying to 
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be funny to an audience a great part of 
which is a block away from us, and in 
addition to that, we are probably playing 
against a double trapeze and a bare-back 
act. Now you wait here, and when I come 


. back I will take you to my dressing-room.”’ 


The attendants opened the doors and the 
tall, queer figure ambled out into the ring. 
For five minutes I could hear the audience 
laughing and applauding, and the children 
shrieking their pleasure at him. And 
then he came back, it seemed to me a little 
more depressed than ever, and led the way 
up to his dressing-room, which he shared 
withabout twenty othermen. It wasalong, 
narrow room with low rafters, and divided 
into compartments not unlike stalls. The 
walls were hung with the circus clothes 
four and five suits deep. The trunks were 
lined up against the walls of the com- 
partments, and on these the performers sat 
while they made their changes. It was 
hot and close, and there was little light and 
apparently no ventilation. When we first 
went in, the room was uncomfortably 
crowded with a strange mixture of French 
clowns, English acrobats, Japanese jug- 
glers, American jockeys, Cossack riders 
and performers from every quarter of the 
globe. The quiet of the big room down 
stairs was gone now, and everybody talked 
and shouted at once, and each appar- 
ently in a different tongue. My friend, 
the clown, introduced me to many of his 
co-workers, and I am sure they were all 
athletes—not only judging by their cos- 
tumes, but by the way they shook hands. 
When the introductions, which must have 
lasted two or three minutes, were over, 
my hand felt as if it belonged to the Presi- 
dent of the United States after a public 
reception at the White House. When the 
babble and confusion seemed to have 
reached its height, a bell sounded and 
the crowd suddenly emptied itself out 
through a narrow doorway to the main 
floor below. 

The clown led me to his own compart- 
ment, which seemed to be just like all the 
rest and shared by many others, but he 
told me with some pride that it was really 
a place of some distinction on account of 
its proximity to the one sink in which the 
entire company “‘ washed up.” 

“They allow me two trunks,” he said. 
‘““The little one is for my Sunday clothes 
and the big one for my costumes.” 





The Circus 


He proffered me the latter as the better 
seat and he took the trunk containing the 
Sunday suit. The room was quite de- 
serted now, and I always shall remember 
the queer, lanky figure sitting opposite 
me, curled up against the spangled and 
tinseled clothes which covered the walls 
of the compartment. It was late in the 
afternoon, and the little light there was, 
came through a dirty window pane. The 
air was close and heavy with bad tobacco 
smoke and the steaming ‘“‘sweat clothes” 
of the performers. The clown wore the 
costume of the Oriental snake-charmer, 
and as his work was over for that after- 
noon, he pulled off his red wig. 


“He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that’s anything but gay.” 


And in the same low voice and still in 
apparent need of sympathy he talked on 
about the life of the circus clown. How 
he had drifted into the business as a cross- 
bar performer in a little circus, which had 
visited his town when he was fourteen 
years old, and how a great clown had told 
him that he seemed to be a funny boy and 


had better change from an acrobat to the 
profession of clowning, in which there was 


arealfortune. And so how for six months 
in the last twelve years he had been a 
clown twice a day. He spoke with much 
pride of the men like Weber and Fields 
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and Grapewin, who had been clowns 
before reaching their present eminent 
positions, and how he had once acted ina 
theater and of the delight of being so close 
to an audience that he could recognize 
the different faces. In those twelve years 
he had traveled all over this country and 
had seen little beyond the circus grounds 
because he was always working. He had 
fought everything from town toughs to 
elephants, and had performed with every 
known animal, and clowns from every 
country on the globe. The art of Mlle. 
Gerard was not lost upon him and he con- 
sidered her the ‘‘ neatest of all performers.”’ 

Those twelve years had certainly taken 
him far and given him a wonderful knowl- 
edge of men and women and animals, but 
his views had been confined to the world 
which is covered by the canvas walls of 
the circus tent. When I rose to go, I 
said: ‘‘I have one more question to ask 
you. After twelve years, how do you like 
the circus?” 

He glanced up at the faint light coming 
through the window and then about the 
room covered with its soiled velvet clothes 
and tin armor and false faces, and the line 
of trunks jammed against the walls of the 
narrowroom. Then the same sweet smile 
came again through the face of chalk: 

“Oh, it’s all right,’’ he said, ‘‘ when the 
sun shines.” 





WHY WOMEN ARE, OR ARE NOT, GOOD 
CHAUFFEUSES 


wondering. She fluttered across the 

hall of the club house, nodding greet- 
ing to everybody and using her pretty 
hands as if she were'a clock and the hands 
must do it all. 

“T’m going to have a motor,” she ad- 
dressed us. ‘“‘Oh, a motor! It’s been 
ordered. Yes, it’s going to be one of 
those great, savage gasolene things that 
it scares you to death to think of running. 
Oh, Mrs. Older, you here! How sweet 
of you to be well again. And Gregory, 
too, to remind me of the luncheon I owe 
you. Well, well, I’ll pay it. I invite you 
all. We'll have a luncheon of eight— 
shall we not ?—at my house. And after- 
ward, if the machine has come, maybe I 
can take you out.” 

“Tl lunch with tumults of joy,” said 
Gregory, who had won in the Almeda run 
the week before; but his silence about the 
ride in the new machine of the Littlest 
Woman was impressive. The Littlest 
Woman babbled on for a moment about 
her head being filled with accelerators, 
brakes, speed levers and indicators; then, 
at sight of a new-comer, she flitted away, 
her sentence half finished. Gregory shook 
his head. 


i was the Littlest Woman who set us 


‘*She ought never to have a car to run,” 
he said bluntly. 

“Why not?” we demanded, for we had 
been taught that the Littlest Woman 
could manage anything that she under- 
took. Had she not saved the Charity 
Bazaar from breaking up ina row? Had 
she not married her portionless niece to a 
town-house, a country-house and a yacht ? 

“Of course she is wonderful,” agreed 
Gregory, ‘‘but she is not to be trusted 
with a machine, for all that. She is all 
nerves and impulsiveness—you see that 
in everything she says. Those are pre- 
cisely the two things that make women 
fall down as chauffeuses.” 

“Why, thank you,” drawled Miss 
*Billy” King, who on the day of the run 
had arrived at the club ahead of every- 
body, but with fewer points left to her 
credit than had Gregory. 

“Oh, well,” he returned unabashed, 
*“‘ you never lost your head in your life. 
You can keep your mind on what you 
are doing. And it takes you about one 
second to make up your mind officially 
and forever.” 

“The mail is quick, the telegraph is 
quicker, but the mind of the lady ——” 
attempted Cubby St. George frivolously. 

“‘Exactly,” assented Gregory; ‘‘and the 
mind of about one lady in a million pre- 
sents this combination.” 

“‘Horrible!” cried Miss King; ‘“‘you 
insult me by calling me level-headed and 
decided, and a woman-of-one-idea-at-a- 
time! Has one to be shorn of all feminine 
graces, then, to be a good chauffeuse ?” 

Gregory’s eyes went in one admiring 
sweep, that was very tender too, from the 
glowing face, framed in its hood of silk, 
to the hem of the gray Gloria auto coat, 
cut in straight lines that somehow curved 
as only Paris scissors can curve. 

“Hardly,” he said significantly, “but 
you’ve hit the three essentials: a level 
head, quick decision and concentration.” 

“Little do people know,” said Cubby 
St. George reflectively, ‘‘that Guy Gregory 








Making the Final Plans for the Run. 


is at this moment giving out instructions 
to the world that will unbreak broken 
necks yet to be.” 

‘* And little,” said Gregory, ‘‘do people 
care.” 

Afterward we who were interested said 
more about the matter, and those of us 
who are accustomed to see Gloria coats 
and yards of veils daily leave our doors 
in cars of our own buying, listened eagerly 
to what Gregory had to say, and wondered 
why we hadn’t thought out for ourselves 
some of the things that he told us. 

“It’s not only a woman’s health that 
must be taken into account if she is to 
motor,”’ Gregory had said, ‘‘it’s her tem- 
perament and her disposition and her very 
character and, before all, perhaps, her 
eccentricities.” 


And, when you think of it, it is. But 
how few women consider anything about 
it excepting their love for the excitement 
and their degree of fearlessness when a 
motor becomes one of their playthings. 

Character and temperament are really 
the two things most to be considered when 
a woman begins to motor; but no matter 
what the difficulties are, if a woman will 
realize them and auto to conquer them, 
so to speak, as well as for the sport, 
she will obviously be immeasurably the 
gainer. Motoring and, indeed, all out- 
door pleasures are masters of iron, es- 
pecially to a woman, who always, in a 
fashion, has to adopt them, while a man 
takes to them naturally. And in her 
adoption of motoring certain classifica- 
tions have come to be recognized: 
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The impulsive woman, the woman who 
cannot concentrate her mind, the fool- 
hardy woman, the woman who has no 
mind for machinery, the woman of inde- 
cision—any one of these cannot control 
a car until these difficulties have been 
mastered. And mastering them of course 
amounts pretty nearly to mastering herself. 

That the motor will help her to master 
these weaknesses is curiously illustrated 
in the case of the nervous woman. Instead 
of advising nervous women to leave motor- 
ing alone, physicians recommend it. 

“Women who are afraid of everything,” 
said a famous New York physician, “‘and 
who are, in insomnia and otherwise, the 
victims of their nerves, can adopt no better 
course than to learn to run a great gaso- 
lene motor. It frightens them so thor- 
oughly and gets them so used to taking 
risks, that they forget to be afraid when 
nothing menaces them.” 

In other words, the characteristics that 
might prevent a woman from running a 
motor may themselves be prevented if the 
motor is adopted. And this is the case 
with all the temperamental objections to 
a woman adopting the pastime. 


Why Women Are, or Are Not, Good Chauffeuses 


Of all the difficulties of temperament 
to be surmounted by the woman who learns 
to motor, that of impulsiveness is the most 
fruitful of bad results. Impulsiveness, 
which is bad, and power to act quickly, 
which is necessary, are very different 
matters; the one being based on an im- 
pression, likely to be erroneous, and the 
other on quick, clear thought. An im- 
impulsive action in a motor crisis may be 
the right action or it may break everyone’s 
neck. The woman’s own judgment, back 
of both impulse and quick thought, is the 
important thing. If she has not that, a 
good way to begin to acquire it is to sit 
beside an experienced chauffeur and watch 
him make one quick, judicious decision 
after another in a single run on a busy 
thoroughfare. 

But lack of concentration is the most 
common failing of all among motor- 
women. If a woman cannot concentrate 
in every-day things, she cannot concen- 
trate when she motors. The weakness 
that causes a woman to read the same page 
of a book twice to get its meaning, that 
makes her ask an eager question about the 
detail of a story which one has just care- 
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A Clear Road Ahead. 





Why Women Are, or Are Not, Good Chauffeuses 


fully explained, that leads her mind a 
will-of-the-wisp trip around the hem of 
the conversation, is the same weakness 
which, in motoring, keeps her looking too 
long at an attractive bit of scenery, or 
turning her attention for a moment wholly 
to something that has been said, or for a 
single instant lifting her hand from the 
brake. Generally speaking, a woman 
who is not a good listener will not be a 


Telling the Story of the 


good chauffeuse. She cannot concentrate. 
And incidentally, that is why, if a woman 
has learned to do any one thing well, she 
is a better motor pupil. If she can play 
the piano, if she can play bridge, if she 
can paint, even if she can typewrite, she 
will, ten to one, be a good chauffeuse. It 
is the dilettante in motoring, as in most 
things, who is a failure. 

Lack of concentration is another word 
for carelessness in motoring. Most of 
the motor accidents, it is trite to say, come 
not from defective machines or too swift 
running, but from carelessness that is 
simply due to inability to concentrate. 
This is a feminine fault more than a 
masculine. And suppose, after a smooth 
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run, a corner is turned at the top of a steep 
grade, and a herd of cattle, or an inattentive 
pedestrian, or one of the thousand night- 
mares that lie in wait for motor people, 
confronts her. She will be startled by the 
danger that she must meet in the next few 
seconds; she will make a wild aim at the 
hand-brake, but the hand-brake is so 
fatally near the speed lever that it is 
the simplest thing in the world to mis- 


Trip—a Record Breaker. 


calculate. Or if she has failed to notice 
that the robe has slipped over the pedals, 
she may have difficulty in reaching the one 
that cuts off the power. Any one of these 
mistakes will either cause a fatality or 
decorate a miracle. But if only she had 
realized when the car was bought that she 
could not concentrate, and if only she had 
let the car teach her how, fatality and 
miracle both would have been averted. 
The foolhardy. woman is not very fre- 
quently met, fortunately; but, most un- 
fortunately, though she ought to be harder 
to forgive than anybody, she is easier to 
forgive. For if her feat does turn out well, 
if she does take a steep grade flying, if she 
does skim through a desperately narrow 
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space, if she does dash safely home 
through a fog—she wears her victory with 
such childish delight that nobody has the 
heart to scold her. Besides, fewer acci- 
dents have been due to foolhardiness than 
from the mere inattention that passes 
every day uncensured. But even fool- 
hardiness the car itself will cure, for there 
usually comes a time when a too narrow 
escape leaves her shuddering instead of 
triumphant, and then she learns. 

A mind for machinery is undoubtedly, 
for women, the sixth sense. It is safe to 
say that most women have no more defin- 
ite idea of what makes a cable car go than 
why the electric light turns on or the tele- 
phone rings. They very properly answer 
that they no not run cable cars or inspect 
telephones; but, though they may ride on 
cars and call up central without being able 
to explain mechanism, they cannot run a 
motor without being absolutely familiar 
with every little thread and wire of the 
machine. This necessity is formidable 
indeed to a woman who cannot under- 
stand why men gather in the street to 
watch the erection of a steel-constructed 
building. But formidable or not, she 
must master her machine. 

There is a story of a man who had 
virtually acceded to the plea of his wife 
that he buy her a car of her own, when 
this point occurred tohim, and he reviewed 
with some alarm his wife’s inability to 
mend the lid of her inkstand, or the clasp 
of her handbag, which, he recalled, only 
needed bending the other way. He con- 
fided his doubts to a friend, who advised 
him. 

‘““‘Why, maybe she has never had any 
sort of machine explained to her,”’ said the 
friend. ‘‘Perhaps she would find it all 
very simple. Why don’t you try explain- 
ing to her the principle of the steam- 
engine or the trolley? If she follows that 
she’ll understand any machine.” 

So the man did. Over the library table 
that evening he drew plans and made 
signs and exhibited wonders. Presently 
he worked out for her the reason that a 
steam-engine ‘“‘goes.” And when he had 
finished she said: 

“Ves, dear. And I never understood 
before how just that apple falling from the 
tree could have suggested it all to him.” 

Some minds are made for machinery; 
some acquire it; but it can be thrust upon 


nobody, and it ought not to be tried. Yet 
a woman of intelligence to whom machin- 
ery is difficult can usually master the mech- 
anism of her motor if she sets about it. 
She must set about it if she hopes to take 
the road alone. So long as she is frightened 
by any unexpected refusal of any part of 
the machine to work, or by any strange 
noise of the gearing, so long she will be 
liable to accident. 

The feminine vice of miscalculation is 
likely to beset her. When her first occa- 
sion comes to turn quickly and slightly, 
it is easy to forget how sensitive is the 
adjustment by which that whole trans- 
verse steel rod slides toward the axle, 
changing the course of the no less sensi- 
tive wheel, and that the ratio of the move- 
ment between the steering wheel and the 
resulting direction assumed by the car is 
that of one inch to twelve inches. This 
makes calculation in the passing of vehi- 
cles a far more delicate matter than in 
driving or bicycling, and quick decisions 
have to be made and obeyed by the hand 
at the wheels’ every revolution. 

In a word, the woman of decision is 
very likely to be a successful chauffeuse, 
and the woman who wonders is not. In 
giving instruction, a chauffeur has one 
unfailing test of a pupil’s ability to run a 
machine. When a machine is threading 
its way through a crowded street, he calls 
out a sharp, “‘Stop quickly!” If the 
pupil turns pale but obeys the order cor- 
rectly, the instructor knows that she will 
soon have mastery over the machine. 
But if she is startled, if her mind flies first 
to the lever, her hand follows her mind, 
and her eye does the same thing; and her 
other hand, being already on ‘the steering 
wheel, twitches that, and in the end, with 
a great rush of remembrance of the brakes, 
she brings both feet down upon the clutch 
and brake pedals at the same moment— 
then the chauffeur is in reasonable de- 
spair! It ought not to be so hard simply 
to decide to press her left foot on the 
clutch pedal and the right on the 
brake, forgetting wheels and buttons and 
levers too.. Yet the quick stop is said to 
be the last thing that a woman learns. 
The next in difficulty is, curiously enough, 
simply that a deliberate start is wisest, 
in order to gauge the road and to give any 
possible inperfection of gearing time to 
manifest itself. 
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“Even with the most experienced motor 
women, however,” said one chauffeur, 
“‘the queerest tricks will develop in their 
management of the machine. For in- 
stance, I have almost never seen a woman 
reverse her machine that she did not turn 
three or four times in the course of the 
process and look ahead of her. This is 
pure nervousness, even in women who 
seem to have no nerves when they are on 
the road. Of course, in reversing, the only 
place to keep the eyes is on the road 
behind one. 

“There is also a kindred difficulty,” 
he added, ‘‘in the use of the eye in ordinary 
going. The tendency of a woman is to 
keep the eye on the brake, the indicator, 
the lever or the wheel, and only to give 
fleeting glances to the road. Of course 
the road should absorb all her attention. 
The hands and feet must find their way 
unerringly—the feet to the two brakes, 
the right hand to either of the levers, the 
left hand to the indicator, and both hands 
to the steering wheel, quite without the 
aid of the eye. When the machine is 
running forward, the eye, even though it 
be fixed on the road, will assist the move- 
ments of the hands; but, in reversing, a 
woman’s sense of location of the various 
appliances is all she has with which to run 
the machine. And though a woman will 
play a piano with perfect ease in the dark, 
she usually thinks that she cannot gauge 
the position of the instruments of her car 
without looking forward and back as she 
reverses. A woman’s hands must be 
trained to the uses of the appliances of her 
car as the hands of a pianist are trained, 
for they must act without the special direc- 
tion of the brain, and almost without the 
aid of the eye—indeed, almost mechani- 
cally.” 

The only thing about a car which a 
woman does not have to teach herself 
with patience and skill is how to dress for 
it. From the first, the long, graceful 
motor coats, like the old dust-coats re- 
born into a world of perfect cut, have 
appealed to women who go a-motoring, 
whether to drive the car or merely to enjoy 
the ride. Gray and tan Gloria silk, with 
short capes and not too flowing sleeves, 
have made a very graceful army of 
motor-women who have by no means 
lost their individuality by adopting them. 
Far from being unbecoming, the rather 
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bewildering fashions in motor chapeaux, 
with the long veils tightly tied under the 
chin, frame a pretty face enchantingly. 

It was, of course, Cubby St. George who 
said something about this, when we had 
sat for half an hour drinking in Gregory’s 
words of wisdom, resolving to proceed 
home and watch searchingly that they all 
be put in practice. 

“‘Put a pretty woman in one of those 
long, shiny coat affairs,” said Cubby, 
‘with one of those hat-cap looking things, 
and a big veil tied under her chin—and, 
by Jove! Queer,” he added medita- 
tively, “how a woman always imagines 
she looks her best in a ball gown. It’s 
nothing like so stunning as a motor get- 
up.” 

“No,” said Gregory, with his eyes on 
the stairs, ‘‘it isn’t.” 

Miss ‘‘ Billy” King stood on the stairs, 
drawing on her gloves. Her motor had 
just come hoarsely round from the stables. 
The road te town was torn up with gas 
pipes and ditches, and though Miss King 
had come out in perfect safety and ex- 
cellent time, it seemed to strike all of us 
at once that she ought on no account to be 
allowed to return alone. We approached 
her with this remarkable unanimity of 
idea. 

“Pity,” said Cubby, ‘‘ an old man, Miss 
King. I came out by train.” 

Miss King buttoned her left glove. 

“If you take the 5:20 back ’ll race you 
in,” she offered imperturbably. 

“Tne plank road is in terrible shape, 
Miss King,” said I; ‘“‘ought you to take 
it alone?” 

Miss King buttoned her right glove. 

“‘T came by the Fort road, thank you,” 


she said sweetly. ‘‘That’s why I’m 
starting back early.” 
“Has the ignition been bothering 


again ?”’ Gregory asked. 

Miss King hesitated. 

‘*A little,” she said as she went out. 

When we had watched them spin away, 
Cubby and I went back to the fire. 

“T suppose,” said Cubby darkly, ‘‘that 
a woman never does learn how to run a 
motor. She just plain gets around it, 
the way she does around anything she 
wants.” 

“‘Well,”” added Cubby after a silence, 
‘‘now we know what it’s like to be the 
make that she isn’t going to buy.” 








A SNAKE STORY 


By CLAY EMERY 


tain Nat, ‘‘that last tree I cut 
down reminds me of an experience 

I once had the last of my goin’ to sea. 
“?Twas in ’78. I’d sold my vessil and 
decided to make one voyage with Cap’n 
Putnam to the West Indies in the old 
“North Star,” of which I was part owner 
with him. We warn’t more’n two days 
from port, we figured, if the wind held, 
when there come up one of those long 
gales you’re so apt to run into when in 
those waters, and for three days we lay 
hove to and let her drift. When we took 
an observation on the fourth day we found 
we’d drifted out of our course consider- 
able and warn’t many miles from a small 
island that Cap’n Putnam had stopped 
at once before, so we concluded we’d 
run in close under the land and get some 
wood, as we had to have some to keep 
the galley stove goin’. Cap’n Putnam and 
I and a couple of Portugee sailors started 
for shore in the small whale boat. We had 
a couple of axes with us to cut wood and 
we landed on the beach all right, as the 
wind bein’ off shore the water was smooth. 
Cap’n Putnam had his gun, and he and 
I kinder looked around to see if there 
warn’t some birds to take a shot at while 
the sailors were at work cutting the wood. 
We had walked away from the Portugees 
probably not more’n forty rods, when one 
on ’em let out a yell, and when we looked 
round, they was both runnin’ for the boat 
and hollerin’ like hellyens. We rushed 
up ai.d one on ’em told us in his broken 
English that he had got a-tree about half 
chopped down when a snake dropped 
from one of the limbs and bit him square 
on the leg. We pulled off his long leather 
boots but couldn’t find no mark on him, 
but on the side of his boot leg we found 
two little marks showin’ where the snake 
had struck, but his fangs hadn’t gone 
clean through, and he was more scared 
than hurt. We finally got them to work 
agin, but they made slow progress on 
account of bein’ so frightened, so Cap 
and I finally took a hand. I was cuttin’ 


‘S" tin Ss about snakes,”’ said Cap- 


away at the undergrowth when I saw, 
not four feet from me, a big snake all 
coiled up, apparently asleep. He was 
the biggest one I ever saw or hearn 
tell on. He measured a foot thick, I 
should think, in the middle, and I 
wouldn’t be surprised if he was fifty feet 
long. Wa’al if ever a man’s hair riz on 
his head, mine did. It riz so that my hat 
fell off, and that’s proof anyway. I didn’t 
dare move for fear of wakin’ him up and 
havin’ him swaller me at one mouthful, 
and I didn’t dare holler for help neither, 
so I concluded my only salvation was to 
throw my ax quick as lightin’ right into 
him and make for the boat.” 

“Slowly,” continued Captain Nat, ‘I 
lifted that ax up without makin’ the least 
sound and threw it right into the middle 
of that big coil. It hadn’t no more’n 
struck "fore I was runnin’ for dear life. 
The rest saw me and follered like a blue 
streak. Weall got in the boat and pushed 
off for a few rods, and when I told ’em 
what I had done we expected to see the 
snake comin’ out of the underbrush every 
minute ready to eat us all up. Nothin’ 
happened, however, and finally Cap’n 
Putnam and I decided I must have killed 
him, so we took his gun and started in 
towhere I had been workin’. We went up 
mighty careful, I tell you, and the Cap’n 
had his gun cocked and had a couple of 
shells in loaded with thrible B. shot, ready 
to shoot if the snake showed fight. 

“T don’t ever expect to see a sight like 
the one I did there. When we got to the 
snake he was stone dead, and the ax was 
right up to the eyes in the middle of his 
body; and, boys, if you’ll believe me,” 
every eye was fixed on the Captain, “‘that 
snake was so poisonous that, by gosh, that 
ax handle had swelled up as big as my 
leg.” 

“Say, Cap, honest, is snakes that poison- 
ous in them foreign countries? Is that 
story true?” 

“True as preachin’,” said Captain Nat, 
his eyes twinkling, ‘‘and now, boys, its 
one o’clock and we must turn to.” 
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A South African Ox-train—a Scene during the Boer War. 
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An Indian Ekka or Passenger Cart. 


A Curious Use for the Camel—India. 
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An Unusual Kind of Luggage for the Camel. 





A Burmese Cart. 
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An Egyptian Farewell—Leaving for the Desert. 
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Water-carriers on the Nile. 
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The Reindeer Pack Leaving Camp. 














Crossing the Steppes in a Troika. 

















A Moose in Harness. 
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Gold Prospectors in Arizona—Carrying the Outfit on 
Mule-back. 
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A Hopi Indian on His Burro—6oo Feet above the 
Arizona Desert. 
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Preparing the Rice-fields in Luzon, P, I. 
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Carrying Water in Mexico—a Good Team. 
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A Pleasant Burden for a Cab Horse. 
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In Zululand the Women and Girls are the Burden-bearers. 
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An Indian Zebu Team. 
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A Typical Sight in Belgium—The Milkwoman. 
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An Ox-cart—** "Way Down South.” 








By A. CLARK ROBINSON 


Little brothers, naked, brown, 
’Neath a hot sun running round; 
Indian or Japanee, 

O, you are children just like me. 
—Old Thoughts of a Young Child. 


where, the Island of Ceylonsits *= 


V ERY, very far away from every- 


~. 


at the feet of India and swelters —-=> = >= 


beneath an equatorialsun. Onceevery 

week the P. & O. liners, unless quaran- 
tined for plague, land passengers at Co- 
lombo and take up those who are so for- 
tunate as to be able to get away. The 
residue sit upon the piazza of the G. O. H., 
consume long drinks, and Jie one by one, 
or in heaps, according as the fates desire it. 

People are accustomed to think of Cey- 
lon as a place abounding in tea and rare 
botanical specimens. Of course it is 
understood there are inhabitants, but 
these are of very secondary interest. Yet 
if one visit this island he will find it the 
home of thousands and thousands of souls 
not very different, after all, from the rest 
of us. Their costume is more scanty, 
their skin darker than with us; but down 
out of sight of such trivialities pulses deep 
and strong the great human current that 
makes the whole world one. They have 
“hands, organs, emotions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions as a Christian has”; and 
little Joseph Warawara. was not very 
different inside from you, my young 
friend, who wear a dozen garments at 
once, and have never felt between your 
naked shoulders the stroke of the sun like 
a red-hot iron. 

Joseph was just two feet nine inches 
high. Except for his teeth and eyeballs, 
which were glistening white, he was of a 
color approaching chocolate. His attire 
was limited to a pair of enormous shoes, 
cast aside by some English giant. Joseph 
could almost have lain down in either one 


of them; still, they. were his especial pride. 
No boy in the village possessed their like. 
They seriously hindered locomotion be- 
cause he was obliged to choose between 
carrying them in his hand or leaving them 
behind when he walked; but the impor- 
tance they cast upon him in the eyes of his 
playmates was ample compensation. His 
other possessions were a round little, fat 
little stomach, very much in evidence, a 
lisp in his speech, and a smile that stopped 
one short with its sheer sympathy. 

Joseph lived up among the hills in the 
tea country. Here the English came to 
borrow, from the mountain air, sufficient 
strength to enable them to go forward 
with their work in the heart-breaking heat 
of the plains. There was also a resident 
population—hotel keepers, tea-planters 
and the like. 

Warawara Senior was a convert to 
Christianity, which accounted for the 

name of Joseph, bestowed at the instiga- 
tion of the English rector upon the young- 
est of the family, who refused to be inter- 
ested. One name was as good as another 
to the little hrown atom whose sole busi- 
ness in life was playing in the dust of the 
roadside with other mites of his own age, 
erecting vast fortresses and building great 
cities, not only in a day, but in an hour. 
And sometimes they fought here among 
the ruins of their architecture, quite as if 
they had been real kings. 

But one day Joseph became possessed 
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of a treasure beside which even the mar- 
velous shoes sank into insignificance, and 
which placed him upon such a pinnacle 
of glory that he no longer mingled with 
his one-time friends, but went apart, 
courting the solitude which becomes great- 
ness. The occasion of the change was a 
small, fluffy, disreputable and altogether 
unexplained cur which attached itself to 
the boy for reasons of its own. All at- 
tempts to alienate his affections were 
futile. Together they played or gave 
battle, as occasion demanded. Side by 
side they rose suddenly and silently out 
of nowhere to the astonishment of the 
pedestrian. They ate, slept and even 
went to church together. That is, they 
went as far as the church. Warawara 
Senior was anxious to accustom his son 
as early as possible to a religious atmos- 
phere and incidentally increase his favor 
with the good parson, whose gardener 
he was. So every Sunday, Joseph, with 
Bo sedately following, as became the occa- 
sion, was marched solemnly along the 
wonderfully shaded avenue which led up 
to the pretty little stone church among the 
kinna trees. Here they were allowed to 
wait during service, and at once betook 
themselves just across the road to the 
native burying ground for converts—an 
unordered, unkempt collection of mounds, 
each with its wooden cross at the head. 
To right and left, up and down the val- 
lev, hillside and hollow were covered with 
the growing tea—far, far greener than any 
grass or leaves we know—-whole acres and 
acres of solid, blazing color. Directly 
opposite, perhaps two miles as the crow 
flies, Mount Pedro towered grandly up to 
the dignity of six thousand feet. In the 
wonderful atmosphere every tree upon its 
precipitous sides stood out as if but a 
stone’s throw off. Between it and the 
church lay the Singalese jungle, still, 
ominous, impenetrable; and the sun of 
the tropics drenched all in blazing, blind- 
ing light, while from the church the voice 
of the organ called upon the East to hear 
and to believe the message of the West. 
But little Joseph Warawara and Bo his 
friend, as they frolicked in the graveyard, 
thought nothing of these things, and the 
dead about them cared as little as did they. 
Joseph knew, as did all the village chil- 
dren, that it is not good to go into the jungle 
alone. If anyone cared to walk silently 


along any of the myriad little paths, whose 
existence nobody can explain, he would 
hear, even at midday, many and curious 
things—gruntings and squealings, and the 
cries of birds; the scurry of little feet, or 
the crash of some large body as it tore its 
way in fear or anger through the thicket. 
Sometimes a battle royal would go forward 
within arm’s length of the traveler, but 
not one glimpse of any living thing would 
he see. About him and around him was 
the jungle, as impenetrable to eye or foot 
as a wall of stone. Behind this wall was 
life, and another kingdom—the animal 
kingdom—but as invisible as if it had been 
inhabited by spirits. Except, and this 
Joseph also knew, sometimes at dusk or 
in the night the life suddenly appeared 
upon the path. Then it was well for the 
traveler if he was a man of nerve and a 
good shot. Even upon hunting expedi- 
tions it is well to keep one’s eyes open. 
Dogs are used to hunt the deer, but the 
cheetahs often take a hand and hunt the 
dogs, which makes the sport expensive. 

Joseph knew many tales of how a yellow 
streak crossed the path, and Mr. So-and- 
So’s favorite hound went out of existence 
as if he had vanished in smoke. 

All this and much more he tried to im- 
press upon the mind of his friend, cau- 
tioning him again and again not to ven- 
ture into that dim and dangerous region. 
Bo listened attentively enough, and gave 
his word as a dog and a gentleman, em- 
phasized by a wag of his absurd stump 
of a tail. Nevertheless, one day he 
disappeared. He did not return at 
the hour for food, nor at bedtime, nor 
yet in the morning. Such infidelity had 
never before been known, and Joseph 
became troubled. He went to the edge 
of the jungle, and called fearfully unto 
its depths. Borne up by his love for his 
companion, he even ventured a little way 
along a path, until his voice died from 
sheer fright, and he fled. It was all in 
vain. Bo did not appear then or after- 
wards. Beyond a doubt the cheetahs 
had gotten him. A European child would 
have cried and forgotten; Joseph did not 
cry nor did he forget. There is something 
strange about these children of the East; 
they are graver and older than our grown- 
ups. It is as though the weight of accu- 
mulated centuries lay upon them from 
their birth. They are children of great age. 
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The boys of the village exulted in his 
loss; but Joseph was beyond them. He 
took his staring black eyes and solemn 
little face out of the way, back of the 
hotels or down by the river, which is an 
excellent place in which to contract fever, 
even for a native. However, he did not 
at all consider these things. He was 
searching for a highly disreputable looking 
dog answering to the name of Bo, who had 
strayed, but who would surely return to 
his friend and master. Joseph never 
doubted this, and subsequent facts bore 
him out. For it so happened that upon 
a certain evening he was unable to sleep 
because of pains in the back and head, 
so that he lay for a long time wide-eyed, 
and, as it seemed to him, burning up. It 
was then that he was startled by a familiar 
sound. From somewhere out in the night 
came the whine of a distressed dog, faint 
at first, then unmistakable. Joseph sat 
up and listened. There could be no doubt 
of it; Bo was come back at last. Very 
softly, so as to disturb no one, he rose and 
went toward the crying. The cold struck 
his unprotected body to the bone, but he 
felt only the heat of the fever within him. 
Just before him he could hear the whine 
of his dog, and stretching out into the 
darkness he followed the sound, hurrying 
lest it escape. Stumbling through the 


night and the cold he went after the cry 
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which he heard, sometimes near, some- 





times far. All the way to the church he 
went, and never once stopped calling in 
his small voice upon the dog to wait. 
Here it was that the hope of the child’s 
heart was fulfilled; for a sudden sickness 
came upon him so that he must needs lie 
down at once; first it was dark for a time, 
and then.suddenly it was broad day. 
There before him was Bo. Joseph saw 
him as plainly as ever he had in lifc—fore 
paws wide apart, head low, tail stiff, as if 
waiting for a stick to be thrown. ‘‘Won’t 
you play with me?” he said, as plainly as 
if in words. Joseph laughed with sheer 
delight, and reached for a stick at his feet. 
With that everything went out, and it was 
night again. He felt very cold now, but 
for some reason he could not get up and 
go home as he wished to do. Instead he 
must watch the stars disappear, one by 
one, but very swiftly, until there was left 
only the great- Southern Cross, growing 
moment by moment fainter, fainter, 
fainter. 


In his one-time playground a mound 
of clay, pathetic in its littleness, with a 
small cross of wooden sticks, marks the 
grave of Joseph Warawara, whose small 
figure was sought in vain by a disreputable 
dog with an absurd tail, throughout the 
village streets. 








TROUT-VISIONS OF A VANDAL 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


time over what trout don’t like. 

Find out what they do like—offer 
’em that and they are yours. After all is 
said, the chief secrets of successful fishing 
are the finding out what fish want and the 
offering of the same in an alluring man- 
ner. If there be under a rock a lusty old 
and wise trout possessed of a sweet tooth 
for young, pink meadow-mice, that is the 
most tempting thing which can be offered. 

Let us suppose you are fly-fishing 
upon a good water known to contain 
plenty of trout and the time is early 
in the season. Your book holds a lot 
of assorted flies for the early fishing, 
the standard lures furnished by first-class 
dealers for that particular month and, 
it may be, for the identical water; for what 
will admirably serve on one water at a 
certain date might not do at all on another 
stream only fifty miles away. 

You are supposed to be actually on 
the stream and ready forbusiness. Your 
flies are alleged imitations of the natural 
flies about that water that day and hour. 
All these little matters are important. In 
your hand the artificial affairs appear 
most infernally unlike any insect ever you 
beheld, but that does not necessarily con- 
demn them. They were designed to fool 
trout, not you; and what you see in the air 
with your eyes is not at all like what trout 
see with trout eyes spying through some 
feet or yards of water. You also know 
too much to be unprejudiced. 

It has been argued that trout leap at a 
fly in anger, in play, or sheer wantonness; 
but that I do not believe, simply because 
it does not sound reasonable. Wila 
creatures do not appear to be fond of any 
useless tax upon.their powers, and I sus- 
pect that we are too prone to judge their 
actions from a purely human point of 
view. We see a kitten busy at what we 
term play, and from our point of view(not 
the kitten’s, of which we are absolutely 
ignorant) the performance seems a charm- 
ingly light-hearted and absurdly objectless 
thing. The kitten, meanwhile, may not 
be having fun or any idea that there is such 
a thing as fun for the mere killing of time, 
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but be taking itself and its task most 
seriously as so much _ instinct-impelled 
labor for the needful development of its 
mouse-hooks and their gear. It prob- 
ably is true that all the seemingly 
innocent gamboiings of young wild 
things is nature’s way of training and 
developing muscles for the real struggle 
so sure to be met sooner or later. The 
boxer busy at his training, the lamb 
prancing and sham-fighting with his 
fellows, the kitten leaping and striking 
at a falling leaf, are all practising and 
fitting themselves for the ordeal through 
which they must pass. 

It is quite possible that the trout, which 
takes much of its food by a dashing leap, 
may find useful practice in what to our 
eyes looks like idle play, or it may be that 
fish which apparently are merely amusing 
themselves, in reality are catching minute 
insects, invisible from the observer’s point 
of view. Not seldom a fish is seen to 
strike at a small leaf, or a tiny bit of float- 
ing wood. In such cases there may or 
may not have been some insect clinging 
to the floating object, or the object itself, 
seen from below, may have resembled 
some insect; for there are a number of 
insects which even trained human eyes 
cannot readily distinguish from leaves and 
bits of wood. Be that as it may, the 
experience of many well-qualified ob- 
servers has taught us that certain red, 
white, blue, or other colored artificial flies 
will tempt trout upon days when live in- 
sects of those colors are flitting over the 
water. The whole scheme of fly-fishing 
is based upon this knowledge; the angler’s 
selection of the flies and method of offering 
them being intended to convince the trout 
of the genuineness and seasonableness of 
the dangerous dainty. To aid this, every 
part of the tackle likely to be seen by a 
fish is fined down and rendered as incon- 
spicuous as possible, while the science of 
the angler in causing his lures to imitate 
the natural fall of insects, and his craft in 
matching his garb with the prevailing 
color-scheme and in avoiding all alarming 
actions, completes the deception. 

In fly-fishing, as in many other arts, 
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there are more ways than one for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the object in 
view. I know experts who, if allowed the 
choice, never would fish other than up- 
stream, explaining their preference by the 
fact that the moving, if not rapid, water 
is then less Hable to carry any sound of 
disturbed stones or foot movement to the 
fish. This is reasonable enough, and 
many fine fish are killed in that way. 
Other anglers scorn the idea of working 
against the stream, and say, “ Avoid 
the disturbing of stones and other 
sounds. The fish always lie with their 
noses up-stream and their eyes looking 
for what the water brings down. There- 
fore, be natural, and send the lure down, 
as the real fly would come.” This is 
sound sense, for beyond question the 
more naturally a lure is presented the 
more tempting it should prove; hence 
the reader might say ‘‘ the down-stream 
theory appeals to my judgment and I'll 
follow it.” That is all very well, but sup- 
pose, when working either up or down 
stream, a bend happens to bring a low 
sun directly behind you—what then ? 

So far as I know, there are few things 
which will so thoroughly alarm trout as 
the shadow of a man, or of his arm and 
rod shifting over a poo!. When the com- 
plicated shadows of a lot of breeze-stirred 
branches are playing all over the surface, 
the addition of a few extra shadows may 
not greatly matter; but those days are 
comparatively rare, and even then it would 
seem that any unusually large shadow 
would of necessity be noticed. This 
suggests that upon the typical winding 
stream, alternate sections of which needs 
must trend toward widely apart points 
on the compass, a man will have consider- 
able trouble to keep control of his warning 
shadow. This is best accomplished by a 
canny shifting from side to side as occa- 
sion may demand, and I believe this 
manceuver to be well worth the slight 
trouble it involves. A wise man never 
suffers a shadow of his making to touch 
the water to be fished. 

Perhaps the real cause of the success of 
men who fish up-stream is their trained 
skill. Long observation has taught them 
just where a trout probably would lie, and 
no matter how much water there may be, 
the lure is temptingly sent to the promising 
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spot. Now, a trout likely to rise at all is 
apt to be a hungry one, which means he 
is poised in his lair, is shrewdly watchful 
and ready instantly to spring upon what 
may appear desirable. To him a well- 
placed lure seems to have tumbled from 
some twig just above, so he promptly 
dashes for it and is as promptly hooked. 
That is all right thus far, but suppose he 
is a great, sluggish fellow, or a wee bit 
suspicious and inclined to examine the 
tempter? In that case it would be better 
for the man to be up-stream of him, for 
then the rod would not only have better 
control of the flies, but the pull of the 
water might be made to aid instead of 
complicating matters. When fishing down- 
stream too, the current can be made to aid 
by carrying the lures under overhanging 
brush, or stuff which forbids a direct cast, 
and it frequently is just such a shadowed 
retreat which harbors the finest fish in the 
stream. These ancient and apt-to-be- 
educated gentry are likely to snap at a 
fly thus brought to their very doors, at 
times when no amount of skill could coax 
them a foot beyond this stronghold. The 
periods of greatest activity of these large 
fish usually are early morning and at 
dusk, precisely the times when the angler 
in a wild country is hitting the trail to or 
from the water. 

Next to fishing down-stream, I should 
prefer working across the water, which 
still allows one to make more or less use 
of the current. Of vital importance, too, 
are a silent foot and an inconspicuous 
costume. I know a heavy, clumsy tread 
will frighten fish, and I suspect a con- 
spicuous costume will do the same. There 
is no exact means of determining just how 
much fish are able to see of what happens 
upon the banks, but judging from the 
accuracy with which a hungry trout can 
nail an insect flitting some distance above 
the surface, I suspect the range of vision 
is not so limited as some people imagine 
it to be. 

And now in regard to bait-fishing— 
that shockingly plebeian sport which your 
bigoted flicker of humbugs deems a gory 
old crime. I believe in scientific bait- 
fishing for several reasons, chief of which 
is its likelihood to catch fish, and the big- 
gest and bulliest fish there be. I don’t 
mean a whole lot of fish, but say a couple 
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of those regular old sockdolagers which 
so seldom fall victim to the fly. There 
are, of course, ways and ways of using 
bait : what is referred to being that which 
well might be termed the scientific. use 
of it. If fly-fishing really has any su- 
periority it needs must be looked for in the 
casting process, for the instant the fly 
touches the water, it to all intents and pur- 
poses becomes a bait. Your past-master 
of fly-casting may proudly point to the 
really beautiful work done in tourna- 
ments and upon broad, unobstructed 
waters, but how much has all that to do 
with the everyday, average fishing of the 
woodland brook? On rivers (not brooks) 
like Nepigon and a few others, and many 
lakes East and West, a man might cast 
and cast till he cast out devils, and have a 
royal and most scientific time of it, but 
that is not what interests the great hosts 
of business-bound but keen anglers, 
the poor fellows who can sneak for a day 
or so to some easily reached brook. 
These men crave an outing, the wholesome 
air,and the witching beauty of the stream 
singing through its wealth of light and 
shade, and also a few not necessarily over- 
ponderous fish. My heart goes out to 
these men, for I, too, have suffered much. 

And to them I would say, take both 
flies and bait—not the bottled kind—the- 
make-a-monkey - out - of - you-and- fluent- 
liar-kind, butsure-enough bait. Andsure- 
enough bait is apt to be one of the follow- 
ing things, each according to its kind and 
in its proper season, which, by the way, 
needs must ever be correct for the jolly 
good reason that it can’t be got when it 
isn’t procurable,—which seems both simple 
and sapient. The list of most attractive 
viands includes freshly dug or well-kept 
garden worms, grasshoppers and other 
insects caught near the stream, the larve 
of wasps, bees, and those others of doubt- 
ful parentage which may be found by 
pulling apart or overturning rotting 
stumps and logs; small bits of pork fat, 
other fat, and bits of whitish-looking meat, 
like chicken and veal. The eye and fin 
of a trout, or a strip cut from the belly, 
or an entire very small fry, or a silvery 
minnow, each and all may do the trick 
and they may readily be procured by a 
man at all resourceful. The small bit 
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of pork fat, especially, seems to be equally 
tempting upon widely separated waters. 

Not being blessed with spangles and 
caudal, and being (I hope) not so long- 
winded as some nature preachers, I never 
have been able to get right down in a pool 
and live with trout till I had learned more 
about their ways than the trout themselves 
knew, yet I have acquired some practical 
working knowledge from the use of the 
plebeian baits mentioned. For the bene- 
fit of the curious, I might say that the 
knowledge referred to came ashore in 
most lovely small packages which wore 
divers fins and spots and etceteras, and 
actually weighed—well—at least some- 
thing ! 

In regard to the bit of pork fat and its 
attractiveness, it is more than probable 
that to the trout the first view of the 
white morsel suggests some palatable 
maggot or grub, varieties of which must 
often fall into the stream and be swept 
down to the expectant jeweled casket. 
But I suspect there is something more 
than mere appearance in the attractiveness 
of the fat. I have more than once seen a 
good-sized fish dart within a few inches 
of the bait, then instantiy stop with that 
amazing control characteristic of trout, 
and appear, as it were, to smell of the fat 
or to absorb something cast off by it, then 
eagerly toattackit. Presumably, thesharp 
eye was the first guide, and a power akin 
to our sense of smell the second and most 
convincing; but the interesting problem 
remains, for what did the trout mistake 
the fat? It would appear there must be 
something, probably the larve of some 
insect, which, as we would put it, smells 
like pork fat. It can have no connection 
with pigs, for trout are keen for the 
fat where pigs never have been; and 
while the trout’s dashing attack certainly 
is suggestive of a whole-hog-or-none policy, 
I am certain I never saw, and doubtful if 
ever I heard—even among the fluent—of 
a trout capable of getting away with only 
a reasonably husky bush shoat. The 
man who finds out what the trout im- 
agines pork fat to be will not only, as it 
were, have a lien on a fat sinecure, but 
also on the lion’s share of the fish in his 
favorite water—which is sufficient pun- 
ishment for present purposes. 
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Fitting the Parts of the Camera Together. 


THE STORY OF THE CAMERA 


By W. B. ASHLEY 


miniatured in toys for children, but 

in the camera a wonderful and 
highly scientific utilization of the laws of 
light has been brought to the form of a 
great popular pastime. As an art that 
slowly perfected the portrait; that has 
lent itself ponderously to the searchings 
of astronomy and judicially to questions 
of organization of living matter; and 
that held promise of much aid to all 
science, photography was revered from 
the beginning, and approached in one’s 
Sunday clothes and the pleasantest counte- 
nance summonable. 

If you can imagine electricity as still 
being only the glorious adjunct of ‘‘thun- 
der storms,” you may realize the former 
exalted and unapprehended nature of 
photography as being but the accom- 
paniment of the gloomy camera, from 
the mysterious depths of which the serious 
operator convulsively emerged at intervals 
—of customers—with the negative like- 
ness, that, like the lightning, was expected 
to be very striking. Lightning to-day can 
be bought in tubes, and you can slip out 
of your own pocket a box that by a twitch 
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of your hand will ‘‘take” about as good 
a picture as those catafalques of our boy- 
hood. 

The first key to the solution of popular 
photography sent up to the camera thun- 
der cloud was a dry plate. Landscapes, 
the old barn and the fishing pool could be 
photographed before that by a sort of dry 
plate, but no one would denominate as 
popular the trundling of a wheelbarrow 
containing a six-foot bellows camera, with 
plates twenty-five by thirty inches in size, 
nor the paying of several hundred dollars 
for the contrivance. 

After the successful dry plate there 
came the film negative, then the cheap 
but efficient lens, and then was possible 
the present series of amateur hand cameras. 

This began with a square box contain- 
ing a block bored through for the focal 
alley, a lens controlled by a spring-barrel 
shutter wound up by a string for each few 
exposures, and a roll of film equal to one 
hundred to two hundred pictures, which 
had to be loaded in the dark room. There 
was no finder. The chief advantage in 
the number of exposures possible was that 
upon returning from a ‘‘tour” abroad, 
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where you made a snap shot at each 
seven-minute stop, you still had all the 
“exposures” left because you had for- 
gotten to turn the roll-key. 

This was the beginning. The ending 
is for another generation to record. 

One of the constant tendencies has 
been to make the instrument as com- 
pact as possible. To this end, the bel- 
lows has been most important. It was 
a simple matter to put a lens at one end 
of the box, two spools at the other, and 
unroll the film at the back. 

But why not bring the rolls up to the 
front, flanking the lens, and carry the film 
back by means of small posts, and so re- 
duce the size of the box? But then, why 
have a box at all? Why not have merely 
the plate or film, and a hinged front that 
by dropping would allow the lens to slide 
forward and obtain its focal alley by 
means of a bellows. 

Thus the niechanical features were im- 
proved—a change here; a different hinge 
or brace or pivot there; some new device 
to carry the bellows farther forward; a 
happy idea of also extending it backward; 
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more rigidity to the sup- 
ports; anything that would 
add to the convenience and 
effectiveness. 

The effectiveness — that 
is the main point. It is 
here that the lens and the 
shutter get in their fine 
work—the shutter, instru- 
ment hated of all animals 
whose one-time graceful 
curving leg motions are 
now revealed by it as the 
clumsiest of angular rear- 
rangements. By the clever 
device of the shutter, an- 
swering to finger or bulb, 
and adjustable at almost 
any fraction of time in op- 
eration, and the equally 
delicate diaphragm that 
can be set at many differ- 
ent stops or apertures, are 
possible the niceties of defi- 
nition, the wonders of nat- 
uralness, and the delights 
of pictured movement, that 
are but commonplace ac- 
complishments of the mod- 
ern camera. 

With nearly the perfection of mechan- 
ical help reached, the continued advances 
are largely due to the improvements in 
lenses and lens combination and the focal 
scope of the bellows. The most recent 
cameras will take a portrait at ten feet 
or a sailing vessel at several miles; they 
will select any aspect of the scene ahead 
merely by a suitable movement of the lens 
end of the bellows; will take a micro- 
scopic view of a section of a lily stem and 
afterward enlarge it enormously; they 
will filter out one after the other the pri- 
mary colors in an object, and by three such 
negatives give a color-picture of delightful 
effect; will do anything possible to pho- 
tography and yet occupy far less space 
closed than half a dress-suit case. 

Surely each camera must be the labo- 
rious work of an expert, carefully cutting 
out each and every part and slowly adjust- 
ing all together until with a mighty ‘sigh 
he puts the completed wonder on the shelf 
and turns to the materials for the next. 
Or, in these days of miraculous machinery, 
is it possible that at the top of some big 
building a great funnel receives a promis- 
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cuous lot of wood and steel and iron and 
glass, and that in the basement a small 
square shaft flings out completed cameras ? 

In 1888 the first hand camera for ama- 
teur use came upon the market. It con- 
sisted of four essentials: the box, lens, 
shutter and negative plate—of film; and 
it sold for twenty-five dollars. Sold is the 
correct word, for the first lot of five thou- 
sand literally shot out of sight. 

In the first place, the camera is made 
out of whole cloth. It is not assembled 
from several independent concerns mak- 
ing different parts, but down in the base- 
ment you will find a young lumber yard 
and sawmill and what looks like the stock- 
room of a metal warehouse, judging from 
the cases and shelves of sheet brass and 
steel and aluminum, and brass and steel 
rods; and either here or on another floor, 
piles of uncut skins, usually of seal-grained 
cowhide, with some Persian morocco for 
color effects. This is the raw stuff, 
bought in the open market, of the best 
grade for the parts required, as white ash 
for cheap frames, cherry for another grade 
and mahogany for the best. 
So if you will pick up that 
board there and take a 
brass rod in your other 
hand, I will carry a sheet 
of steel and one each of 
brass and aluminum, and 
we will go upstairs and 
have them make us a cam- 
era. It will take but thirty 
days for the smallest kind, 
and three months for the 
most complex. 

Almost instantly the raw 
materials are scattered to 
all parts of the building, to 
be fed into powerful jaws 
of automatic machines. 
Here, in the wood-working 
department, sharp teeth of 
saw, incisors of chisel and 
molars of sand-wheel seize 
upon sections of board and 
reduce them at once to 
bits. But such bits! From 
one machine are dropping 
millions of pieces annually 
about the size of a stick of 
chalk, that have received 
eleven different operations 
in transit. They are the 
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Stamping Out Aluminum Backs for Pocket Cameras. 
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wooden spools of your film cartridge. 
But the cross pieces that support these 
rolls in the larger cameras must pass down 
a row of eighteen to twenty-five machines 
for completion; while for the square rim 
of the cheapest of cameras a workman 
inserts the solid piece of wood in a holder 
and pyesents it six times to the spinning 
saw. The section that has been cut out 
to leave this rim goes into the furnace, for 
it is not the right shape, though big 
enough, to yield many squares. This 
chip, perfectly cut by another machine, 
gives some idea to what small results must 
be applied that same skill in planning 
parts and in devising machinery for their 
manufacture which has conceived the 
entire wonderful camera of to-day. 

All over the big, well-lighted room the 
alert workmen are busy only in feeding 
or guiding the many machines. No tool 
is worked by hand. And the various 
wooden parts of the camera begin to pile 
up; sides with slits and holes and nicks 
for thumbscrew and key and spring; ends 
with holes for lens or window; drop-fronts 
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with track bed for the bellows; plate 
frames, bellows fronts, finder boxes, doors 
and dovetailed box frames—this is the 
wood-working department. 

Much patient observation has elicited 
the fact that for dropping from out a tree, 
or forgetting to bring in from the porch 
before a heavy rain, or for a bunker on a 
bicycle, the wooden frame camera will not 
take the best views. So for this more 
diversified field there was devised the 
metal frame; and, besides, all cameras 
have metal parts. The main difference 
in the metal working depart nent is in the 
hardness of the tools. A sheet of alumi- 
num runs through three machines and 
becomes a lot of curved backs for folding 
pocket cameras, needing nothing further 
than the leather covering. A strip of 
steei one and one-half inches in width is 
wound around a holder at the side of a 
ponderous instrument and is forthwith 
drawn through it like a boy running the 
‘“‘gantlet.”” Eight dies kick it en route; 
the first puts a hump in it, the second 
indorses that while the first starts a new 
hump, the third flattens the top of the 
hump, another kicks a hole clear through, 
and the next straightens the edge of the 
hole into a rim; all have been making 
rings around the center, and now the last 
cuts through the strip and drops round, 
perforated disks, like straw hats with the 
crowns out, that become the ends of the 
cartridge spools, one hundred per minute. 
Elsewhere, hinges and locks and joiners 
and braces are being stamped out of the 
sheet metal, and the finer parts for the 
bellows and shutter and diaphgram, the 
running track and the regulating dials 
and levers are being cut and shaped and 
smoothed of rough edges. 

Along one entire side sputters a double 
row of the inevitable, fascinating lathes 
that drag miles of solid brass and steel 
rods through their mighty tools, contin- 
ually deluged with streams of oil, and 
transform them into piles of shiny, useless 
curls, mingled with myriads of tiny screws 
and pivots and ratchet wheels and pinions. 
With no other attention than the handing 
it a rod now and then, one lathe with nine 
cutting tools turns this particular brass 
screw out as unconcernedly as I picked it 
out of the heap. Eventually the piles of 
filing and screws mixed promiscuously 
with dripping oil are dumped into a 


swiftly revolving funnel-shaped metal 
tub, which entirely dries the mass and 
makes easy work of picking out the fin- 
ished products. One of the most im- 
portant features of the work is the boring 
of the many holes in wood and metal. 
Wherever a screw is to go, or a steel pin, 
or a wooden post wherever some part 
must work into another, holes or notches 
or grooves must be bored the exact size 
and place required, often just so deep in 
the material instead of entirely through. 
This, too, is done by machines. 

It is because automatic machines may 
chew up all this class of food and not get 
indigestion that they are used instead of 
so many men. Absolute adjustment of 
part with part, total absence of friction, 
and a real oneness of the completed in- 
strument cannot be assured by work per- 
formed under changing conditions of 
muscle and nerve and mood. Engines 
of hundreds of horse-power send up their 
strength from the hot depths below, and 
men of skill and understanding direct the 
force to its work, but the actual result is 
according to patterns committed by the 
master-mind to the machine itself. ‘‘ Ma- 
chine-made’”’ it is true, but the machines 
are man-made and man-governed. 

From the cutting and stamping and 
piercing, the various parts get into the 
smoother hands of those who polish and 
varnish and stain and blacken and lacquer 
as the need may be. The camera has 
been compared with the watch in its com- 
plicated and accurate construction. A 
watch has one hundred and fifty parts and 
is water-tight; a camera may have fifteen 
hundred parts and is light-tight. By 
parts is meant separate and distinct items 
entering into the completed article. When, 
therefore, your pedal comes off going down 
hill and you rescue some of these fifteen 
hundred parts from the resultant mix-up, 
yeu will be able to see that the interior 
was a dead black. While some parts take 
this blackening and some “piano finish,” 
others take leather most ingeniously glued 
and blocked on, and naturally enough 
this dressing up of the camerais mostly 
done by young women. 

By units and pairs and dozens the many 
parts now begin to gather in definite places 
preparatory to the final, general assem- 
bling. Some of the larger ones are still 
on the way, while in comparative quiet- 
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ness.many smaller ones are being made up 
into the various component features of the 
camera, such as the bellows, so finely 
joined that it may extend twenty inches 
and fold back again into one inch thick- 


ness; and that rival of the human eyelid, 


the shutter with its diaphragm, sometimes 
both in one, opening and closing its many 
blades with the trueness of a flower and 
the quickness of a steel trap; each tiny 
screw in these fine parts is hand-polished 
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of manufacture appear here; for in some 
factories each of the many assemblers puts 
together an entire camera, in others one 
man always builds in one particular part 
of one particular kind and size. By 
either process high degree of expertness 
is obtained, and by the elaborate system 
of records any given piece of work on any 
camera can be promptly traced back to the 
workman. Every camera made is num- 
bered, and for each style and size there is 





Working Up Raw Stock. 


and the assembling is done by experts; 
and then the finders, which must be as 
accurate as the camera itself in their way, 
though, as anyone knows, it is as easyand a 
sight pleasanter to focus on the ground- 
glass screen; and last, and perhaps least, 
the levels. 

But it is in the putting together into one 
complete camera all the parts which out 
of the twenty-five thousand distinct parts 
made belong to it that the acme of interest 
lies. The chief difference in the methods 


a sample drawer in which is arranged, 
named and numbered each one of its 
parts. Here each man has his own table 
and cabinet of tools, and as he fits in his 
section he is expected to assure himself 
that all previous work has been properly 
done. He initials the accompanying card 
and passes the box on to the next work- 
man, until it at last reaches the lens de- 
partment, where, like a groom meeting his 
bride at the altar (another manufacturer 
having brought in the offspring of his 
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skill), the camera receives her to his 
bosom, and thenceforward takes all life 
through her point of view, as is meet. 

When a popular camera was first under 
consideration, it became necessary to 
secure a good lens at a popular price. 
This was possible only by the devising 
and making of special machinery and 
tools, and by buying the raw glass and 
manufacturing in large quantities. Lens 
glass, as ‘all the world knows, or will after 
this story is published, is made principally 
in Germany, France, and _ England. 
Brought to the manufacturerin small slabs, 
it is cut by revolving saws into the differ- 
ent sizes and then subjected to a series of 
grindings and polishings that must event- 
ually enable the tester to fit the lens over 
an absolute form of the shape and size 
required, so perfectly that a deviation of 
one two-millionth of an inch is instantly 
detected. The cement used for building 
up lenses from single glasses is a prepara- 
tion so delicate that it cannot alter this 
perfection. The making of lenses for 
photographic work has now become an 
immense industry, and in many cases the 
shutters are also made in conjunction. 
Highest skill is employed to perfect this 
first requisite of the apparatus; but careful 
as these makers are to prove their work, 
the lenses are also always thoroughly tested 
by the camera experts. This does not 
mean that they are subjected to anything 
like the different tests the amateur will 
apply later on; but they are ascertained 
to be of correct finish, focus and mount, 
and the focal scale is tested by objects at 
the stated distances; the finder is brought 
into-alignment, and then the camera needs 
only the final touching up of rubbed spots 
to be ready for the market. 

It is not, however, then ready for the 
amateur. There is still the negative plate 
to be supplied, after which all else comes 


under the head of photographic materials. 
The sensitizing of film and dry plate is 
done in Secret and in darkness, but it may 
be a pleasure to you to get as close to the 
process as possible. We all know what 


.the glass plate is before treatment. The 


film is entirely different. It begins as 
separate and different chemicals in vats 
high up in the film building, and gradually 
finds its way into lower and more cosmo- 
politan vessels, until it suddenly goes 
rollicking through big revolving tubs or 
tumblers, emerging by faucets, looking 
exactly like light molasses; it flows into 
metal receivers and: is forced through 
bolting-cloth strainers to make it perfectly 
clear, and is then dried in wide sheets, 
having the appearance and consistency 
of very thin, colorless celluloid. Afterthat 
it is coated by the sensitizing emulsion 
made by the process I mentioned before. 
This part is done in practically total dark- 
ness, and the film never again sees the 
light of day until the novice takes it out 
of the camera to see how his first picture 
looks on it. 

The film in big rolls is cut up into strips 
of required widths by machines in a room 
dimly lighted in spots by darkened red 
lanterns. From there it is taken to other 
very large rooms which you enterthrough 
a set of light-locks or entrances set off by 
heavy curtains, and there many girls bend 
low under dim lights, feeding the film and 
its backing of black paper into machines 
that swiftly roll them upon the cartridge 
spools. Scattered here and there through- 
out these rooms are hung dark red lanterns, 
and your eye can hardly grow sufficiently 
accustomed to the gloom to permit your 
walking unguided by one who knows the 
way. 

To know the way in photography is 
to know one of the exquisite things of 
life. . 
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ULL many a foolish verse of May 
The poet pens—and God forgive it; 

Faith, ’twere a better world I swear, 
If, ’stead of singing May, he’d live it! 
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A Midinette with her Escort. 





THE 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE IN ATHLETICS 


By LAMAR MIDDLETON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY V. GRIBAYEDOFF 


NE bright Sunday morning last 
() October the Place de la Concorde 
in Paris presented a scene which, 

in even its long and various history, had 
never before been witnessed in that spot. 
Some twenty thousand people, recruited 
from every class of Parisian society, many, 
of them attired in bizarre “touting” cos- 
tume, were gathered in a dense but peace- 
ful crowd stretching from the gates‘of the 
Tuileries gardens to the banks of the 
Seine, and in the other direction to the 
broad entrance of the Champs Elysées. 
There were policemen, mounted and un- 
mounted, good-humoredly dividing the 
mass at intervals; there were French jour- 
nalists taking notes and winking at pretty 
little Paris seamstresses clad in short 
skirts or ordinary every-day skirts, pinned 


up enough to give glimpses of firm, shapely 
ankles; and there were also hundreds of 
bicyclists in bloomers who whispered 
knowingly in the ears of onlookers in 
tall hats and long coats, seated gravely 
round a table just within the gilded gates 
of the Tuileries. 

The uninitiated passerby must have 
suddenly stopped and asked himself the 
cause of this extraordinary concourse of 
all sorts of civilians and officials at this 
time and place. 

He did not know that nearly three 
thousand working girls, employed for the 
most part in dress, hat and corset-making 
establishments in Paris, were about to 
participate in a foot-race to Nanterre, 
twelve kilometres (seven and one half 
miles) away, and that the rest of the crowd 
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Awaiting the Signal to Start— Midinettes’ Race. 
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was composed of enthusiastic parents and 
brothers and sweethearts and sporting 
authorities; nor that, still more important, 
this was the first time that any such sport- 
ing event had taken place in Paris. 

Paris is really fond of her little working 
girls, and it was only a strong bid for 
popularity when a new daily paper, de- 
voted to athletics, took up the idea of 
organizing a race for them, with prizes 
for the winners and luster for all. 

This race by the . ‘‘ Midinettes”— 
familiar figures on the streets and boule- 
vards surrounding the Opéra within a 
radius of perhaps half a mile, emerging 
into the sunshine of the busy thorough- 
fares at noon (midi) by thousands, jaunty 
skirts only half-brushed clear of clinging 
threads, heads bare and hair flying in the 
wind—has now become historic, for it 
began a series of contests which, following 
in rapid succession, have so caught the 
fancy of various other classes of daily 
toilers in factory, department-store and 
office that the foot-race may now be said 
to have definitely entered into the yearly 
sporting calendar. 

At the crack of a pistol the gigantic race 
started, each of the contestants so sur- 
rounded by her pacemakers, usually on 
bicycles, or by her individual champions, 
that for the first hour she must have found 
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The Youngest Racer—and a Prize-winner, 





them more of an impediment than an 
advantage. By the time that the Arc de 
Triomphe, at the head of the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, was reached, the first 
struggle was over. This sharp ascent 
had told on the ‘‘ wind” of many and tired 
out others, while Nanterre’s Place des 
Fétes, where the goal was fixed and where 
the afternoon’s celebrations were to take 
place, was still six miles distant. When 
the bridge of Neuilly was under the feet 
of the accompanying crowd, not more than 
half the contestants remained, and many 
of these were showing signs of breakdown. 
On the other hand, a number of the fore- 
most stalwart maidens, who had econ- 
omized their strength, were tiring out their 
pacemakers and were soon left to them- 
selves. With thin, wet handkerchiefs 
gripped between their teeth to facilitate 
breathing and at the same time keep out 
the dust that rose in clouds above this 
unusual cortége, they strode through the 
several little villages that separate Paris 
from Nanterre, watched by ever-growing 
crowds along the route, cheered here and 
there and, alas! jeered by the ubiqui- 
tous French gamin and his big brother 
who scoffed at the idea of “‘a race for 
jeunes filles.” 

“Lift. your feet, Marie!” ‘Take an 
automobile!” ‘‘Did you think this was 
































A Hoop Race at a Charity Picnic. 


Nanterre, Joséphine?” ‘‘Allons, enjants 
de la patrie!” and other jocular encour- 
agements of this kind, however, failed of 
its effect upon the valiant trudgers, in pro- 
portion as the pine trees surrounding 
Nanterre grew nearer. Holding their 
sides, their faces blackened with dust, 
their bodies heaving with the unaccus- 
tomed strain, the first column staggered 
into the little city, with Mlle. Jeanne 
Cheminel, modiste, winner. She had 
done the distance in little less than one 
hour and forty minutes, thus gaining the 
first prize of an elaborate set of bedroom 
furniture and sixty dollars in cash. 

Mlle. Cheminel is a graceful girl, a bit 
over twenty, rather delicate in appearance. 
She said she had never participated in any 
kind of athletic contest before, but had 
found the ordeal ‘‘easy.” 

“Tf you think that this is anything, you 
just ought to see me taking around rush 
orders for bonnets, one of these days!” 
she declared to the decorated official at 
Nanterre, who at the end of the race kissed 
her on both cheeks and called her ‘‘my 
child,” and protected her against the too 
jubilant enthusiasm of the Nanterre 
crowd. 

Considering the fact that all of these 


young women spend their daytime hours 
in sewing-rooms of one kind or another, 
and cannot therefore be regarded as in 
first-rate physical condition, the exhibition 
of endurance that most of them put up is 
little short of remarkable. French people 
of all classes love their own kind of out- 
door life, and the working-hours of the 
poorer classes are the only ones, except 
those when they are asleep, that are passed 
within four walls; this must account for 
the rather extraordinary power of resist- 
ance shown by several hundreds of the 
‘‘midinettes.”” Taken as a class, they 
have at least equaled the record of the 
department-store male clerks who, some 
days afterwards, entered a race which, 
though it lay over a longer course (Paris 
to Saint-Germain, thirteen miles), af- 
forded proportionately no more strenuous 
record with regard to time and physical 
endurance. 

Young Frenchmen of all social con- 
ditions are more or less given to some 
particular form of athletic exercise, bi- 
cycling, attenuated football, the jew de 
paume, or what not; but amateur walking- 
races, at least, in this generation, seem to 
have been entirely novel until the last six 
months. In this form of exercise the 
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two sexes seem to meet on pretty nearly 
equal terms, the young Parisienne ap- 
pearing to have at least as much “‘nerve”’ 
as her brothers and to be more “‘stocky” 
in build. Anyway the “midinettes” feel 
that their great race to Nanterre vindi- 
cated their adaptability .for foot-racing, 
and this event has every chance of becom- 
ing one of the regular items of the autumn 
season. 

A more formal recognition of the 
“‘midinettes” by the athletic body of 
Paris occurred two weeks later at the Parc 
des Princes, the great bicycle racing-track, 
when several competitors, whose time had 
been approximately the same, met and 
ran the finals under the eyes of the sport- 
ing editors of the Paris press. Dressed 
in short skirst and jackets, with their 
numbers attached to their sleeves, the 
girls tore about the track with an under- 
standing of what they were about, and 
submitted, with less chatter than was 
expected, to the ruling of the referee. 
“They didn’t try to ‘explain’ afterwards,” 
said the editor of the Monde Sportif, the 
paper which had organized the race in the 
first place. ‘‘They all did the best that 
they could, and went away with the feel- 
ing that they had done something for the 
Women of France—which I don’t doubt 
for.a moment they had.” 

He was right, too, for in less than a 
month after the race above described, the 
society papers began to record wonderful 
foot-races and cross-country scrambles 
arranged by the ‘‘chateau set,’’ the fash- 
ionable, bored, country-seated class that 
is either tired of hunting or doesn’t know 
how, or is looking for something new. 

French people of this social rank are 
always looking for something novel. They 
spend certain months of the year in the 
country because it is “chic” to do so, or, 
rather, it is not ‘“‘chic” to be in Paris at 
such a time. The love for hunting and 
shooting, in the strenuous English sense, 
is not ingrained in the French; they prefer 
amusements less fatiguing, less serious, 
amusements that include and promote 
conversation and which include, abd¥e 
all, women. Meeting young women of 
his own class under the free condition of 
open-air sports is an experience which only 
this young generation of Frenchmen has 
enjoyed. The swish of women’s skirts 
has given the tennis court and the skating- 


rink the allure of a ball-room, and when 
a cross-country obstacle-race was ar- 
ranged much like a novel figure in a 
cotillion, it was to be expected that it 
would prove a success. 

Last Autumn, during the hunting sea- 
son at Chantilly, M. Tardiveau, a well- 
known sportsman and prominent mem- 
ber of ‘‘La Société des Drags,’’ organized 
a cross-country promenade, and he is thus 
responsible for a new form of country 
entertainment that has stood the rigors 
of this especially hard winter among the 
French set, who extend their country 
sojourn until the opening of the Paris 
social season. M. Tardiveau’s idea was 
for couples of young people to make a run 
across fields and ditches and brooks for 
four kilometres, including seventeen ‘“‘ ob- 
stacles,”’ several of them serious ones. 

In early November the Chantilly forest 
is at its best; though the ground, even in 
this well cared for forest, then covered with 
dead leaves and twigs, is still soft—a bad 
time of the year to choose for a walking 
race. The meet was arranged in one of 
the loveliest spots of the forest, the ‘‘Carre- 
jour de la Folie,’ and the guests who 
arrived in “‘drags,’’ in automobiles, and 
on horseback, represented the flower of 
the Autumn country-set in that neighbor- 
hood which, in other words, means a part 
of the remainder of the old Orléans 
aristocracy. Many of the women, even 
those not entering the race, appeared in 
short skirts and leather gaiters. It was 
not such a forést meet as those to which 
his grandfather’s presence lent éclat, but 
when His Royal Highness, the Duke of 
Chartres, stepped from his landau, this 
descendant of a French king ‘ genially 
patted the pretty cheeks of his many god- 
children and wished them good luck. 

Partners were chosen as if for a dance, 
and fourteen couples started at the blast 
of a bugle. The course, in fact, was con- 
ducted quite as a dance would have been, 
every gallant holding his partner’s hand 


ce 


and supporting her waist over every ‘“‘ob- 


stacle.” _Some of the latter consisted of 
high jumps over running streams, others 
of a descent into ravines and still others 
of a brisk and difficult scramble up a steep 
hillside or over a hedge. No couple 
failed to finish the race. The winners, 
Mlle. Tardiveau and her partner, finished 
the course in twenty-seven minutes. Most 
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Society Folk at the Start of the “‘ Cross-country ’’ at Chantilly. 


of the guests who did not enter the contest 
arrived at the goal in carts or on horse- 


back after cheering 
throughout the course. 

This society innovation was _noised 
abroad through all of fashionable France, 


the competitors 


and is being imitated, with additions and 
complications of difficulties, wherever 
weather and other conditions permit. It 
has been a ‘‘tind” for country house- 
parties and has brought the rosy cheeks 
to many a closed-in winter home. French 


The Winners in the Dry-goods Clerks’ Race. 
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girls take enthusiastically to more vigorous 
forms of outdoor exercise now than the 
last generation did. It means emancipa 


tion in many forms for them. They are 
tired of being hothouse flowers, of spend- 
ing the winter in going to musicales or 


Duc de Chartres at the Chantilly ‘* Cross-country.” 


Dressmakers Racing in the Paris Vélodrome. 





shopping in hot, perfumed carriages, and 
of playing tennis or croquet or battle- 
dore and shuttlecock with—their cousins. 
The ‘‘cross-country-cotillion” is but the 
carrying out, at another season of the 
year, of the gradual let - down that is 
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being effected in the prim life of Made- 
moiselle. 

Any sunny morning that the early riser 
in Paris walks abroad, he is likely to have 
his promenade agreeably interrupted at 
the corner of the avenue by a “‘course @ 
pied,” carried on upon a magnificent scale. 
Now it is ‘‘/es petits matelots,” who, with 
big black and white numbers on their 
backs, are striding in silent energy towards 
some distant point, surrounded by de- 
votees of Muscle. Again, one of the big 
department stores has given its employés 
a day off and offered prizes for the greatest 
endurance in a walking match; or the 
bank clerks are off on a similar contest, 
sometimes a hundred, sometimes a thou- 
sand strong. Even the ‘‘ Société des Mille 
Regrets” (the theatrical agents who have 
so often to refuse demands for free passes, 
“with a thousand sorrows’), feel they 
must have their field-day and prove that 
they can get across meadows and moun- 
tain as well as hold down their seats in the 
office, back in smoky Paris. Soon the 
servant girls and the demotselles du télé- 
phone will refuse to work on a given day 
and will come back on the morrow with a 
medal for excellent biceps or calves. 

It is said that all this is but a revival of 
what all the French race once before pos 
sessed in common, of what made the 


French infantry the hardiest and most 
rapid of Europe. Indeed, hundreds of the 
French privates and non-commissioned 
officers are shortly to congregate from all 
points where the tricolor waves, for just 
the purpose of having their own walking 
match. This project, conceived by one 
of the most active of the French papers, 
has received the approbation of Prime 
Minister Combes himself, who has given 
full permission for congés to all men under 
arms who desire to compete. The com- 
plete preliminaries of this interesting con- 
test are not yet arranged, but it will take 
place over a course of about a hundred 
kilometres some time during the coming 
summer. 

For long the habit has been to remark 
that the French are not a people of athletic 
tastes, and that what advances they have 
made along the lines of strenuous outdoor 
exercise has been largety due to English 
influence. This is true only with regard 
to certain sports, and these are by no mean 
the most popular in France. The fact 
that so many technical terms in horse- 
racing, polo, foot-racing and even auto- 
mobiling are taken over bodily from the 
English vocabulary means nothing at all 
unless that it has become a fad, more 
social than professional. 

On the day of the Grand Prix or French 





A Cup of Coffee before the Start. 
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Hurdling a Hedge in the ‘* Cross-country.” 


Derby, for example, vital differences 
between French and British ideals of race- 
course Management are very obvious, but 
it is the sacred fashion to talk English, if 
possible, and the inexorable rule to use at 
least Anglo-Saxon sporting terms. One 
hears odd bits of conversation around the 
betting booths between the races. 

‘Quelle superbe stayer que Carmargon, 
mon cher!” 

“Qui, mais, tu sais, I favor ze ootsee- 
dare (outsider).” 

Or again, two visions in filmy lace sweep 
by: ‘Apres les races nous irons diner au 
Racing, ma chéere; j’ai gagné cinquante 
pounds.” 

In Paris there are four daily sporting 
papers which confine themselves to the 
daily record of professional and amateur 
athletics of all kinds. It would be hard 
to find another city in the world with a 
similar journalistic evidence of interest 
in sports. These papers organize from 
time to time international contests in 
automobile, bicycle and foot-racing, in 
billiard-playing and boating, in wrestling 
and the savate—the fantastic style of 
French boxing in which the feet are often 
of more use than the fist. The athletic 
news of all the world from cricket matches 
in Australia to the ‘Six-day race” in 


Madison Square Garden, is offered to the 
Parisian enthusiast with his morning roll 
and coffee. In the Paris omnibuses and 
tramways, in the railway cars and the 
Seine boats, morning and evening, one is 
sure to see more copies of the Vélo, the 
Auto, the Monde Sportij, or the Jockey 
in the hands of the passengers than of the 
ordinary daily papers which, nevertheless, 
have their sporting experts who daily fill 
a certain space with ample accounts of 
yesterday’s athletic events. 

Modern sociologists and political powers 
that be, in France, take the greatest inter- 
est in this gradually growing enthusiasm 
for athletic exercise which he who runs, 
must read among the French nation. 
Their delight over the matter is due to 
their confidence that from such a mani- 
festation must result a newand stronger 
race whose natural instincts will have the 
result of correcting any physical or moral 
defect. The twentieth-century French- 
man doesn’t give a fig for sociology, or as 
to what the race results are going to be. 
He has always loved the fresh air, and he 
now has manifold sports to enjoy in it. 
The question of increased biceps, bigger, 
healthier lungs and increase in population, 
strikes him, ii he thinks about it at all, 
as rather a secondary matter. 
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SOME OLD-TIME FISHING 


By JAMES STEPHEN COMPTON 


HE creek winds snake-like through 
meadow and pasture land, now 
lisping over gravelly bars, now 

gliding silently into deep water. Over 
its waters little dragon flies, bright in pur- 
ple and blue, hang poised in midair, big 
ones with spotted wings dart nervously 
about. Here at the pool, where the creek 
makes a sudden bend, the current has 
partially undermined a monster elm; its 
roots reaching down into the quiet depths 
afford the best of hiding places for fish, 
especially for that prince of creek fishes, 
the gamy red eye. 

Years of study and care have not caused 
the boy, sprawled out on the bank, to lose 
his sense of kinship to the life about him. 
Better than Darwin or Huxley he knows 
that he is a part of June. With the in- 
fallible instinct of the savage he pushes 
aside the trumpery and frills of an effete 
civilization and gets at once at the juice 
of things. Lisp of waters, shimmer of 
elm leaves, warm breath of the southwest 
speak a language that he understands; 
they wake the Unnamable within him. 
June is in his blood, and he must fish. 
What matters it if he uses an iron-wood 
pole instead of the latest steel creation in 
rods, if his equipment is destitute of reel 
or fly or leader. It is enough to lie on the 
blue grass sod and watch the water spiders 
as they skip across the stream to stop 
where the surface of the pool is broken and 


“Same old ripple lips away 
At my cork and saggin’ line. 





A nibble—whose tongue or pen can 
describe the thrill that it sends along the 
expectant fisher’s nerves? What un- 
certainty! What mystery! A jerk as 
insistent as the nibble is suggestive, the 
fish must be a big one, a red-horse, catfish, 
or maybe a pickerel; a second jerk that 
carries the cork under and out of sight— 
the crisis has come; up gees the iron-wood ; 
the line grows taut as the guy rope of a 
circus tent in a gale; the hooked fish shoots 
down stream in his vain endeavors to get 
away. It is contrary to the unwritten 


code for the fisherman to play the fish, so 
up he comes out of the water describing 
a graceful arc as he flies overhead and 
drops off the hook into the tangled grass. 
For some reason the light is tco dim to 
size him up very well, but the sound made 
as he drops to earth is disappointing. We 
go to inspect the flopping creature and 
find—a shiner. There’s cne consolation 
anyway, shiners fried crisp in corn meal 
or cracker crumbs till the bones melt be- 
tween your teeth, are very gocd eating 
when catfish and pickerel can’t be had; 
so on he goes to splash and wriggle on the 
string as his predecessors in all times have 
done. 

Fishing for bull heads at night was also 
a very common and delightful kind of 
sport, common because it did not inter- 
fere with the usual routine of farm work 
and, therefore, was looked upon with some 
degree of indulgence by the stern Pater, 
delightful because it brought one face to 
face once more with the joys of the hook 
and line. As we shoulder our poles and 
saunter down the narrow lane, the cows 
eye us in sleek content, curious that we 
should thus prolong the day’s labors. 

The little party reaches the creek; hooks 
are baited with grubs, the favorite bait 
for bull heads; lines drop into the pool; 
we find comfortable ‘seats and wait. Day- 
light shades off into night; a bullfrog 
close at hand but invisible in the dim, 
bellows till the hills resound; night 
hawks somersault in the air above us. 
To-night luck favors Pard, for he catches 
the first fish. A second is hooked and 
brought out of the water, but drops off the 
hook and flops back into the water much 
to his disgust. At last luck comes my 
way, a jerk and up comes a wriggling, 
prickly bull head, all mouth and slime and 
spines. For both of us now, for half an 
hour the good work goes merrily on; then 
Pard has an enforced vacation; a greedy 
bull head has swallowed the hook. Swal- 
lowing the hook is the worst crime the 
bull head can commit; distasteful and 
sometimes painful to the boy, for the 
spines are always sharp, is the operation 
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which the fish’s rash action has made 
necessary. In the whole business there 
is one bit of consolation—the bull head 
never falls into the same error again. 

A fire is kindled; in its light hooks are 
baited and we continue for a time with 
renewed zeal. The fish lose interest in 
the grubs. The drowsy murmur of the 
creek as it ripples over the rapids just 
below our pool shuts the gates of the pres- 
ent and the here, and opens those of a 
world where time and place are not, the 
land of mystery and real unreality, where 
fish never stop biting, where work and 
chores never intrude or disturb. I wake 
up with a start, Pard is yelling at me at 
the top of his voice telling me to pull up; 
there is a big one on my hook. With an 
effort I drag myself out of the land of 
dreams and lift out another wriggling, 
spiny creature. My secret is a secret no 
longer, so I propose going home, and half 
to my surprise Pard meets me half way 
with, ‘“*I was just a thinkin’ of it.” 

We throw the poles back on the bank, 
remove the lines, and trudge homeward 
under the starlit summer sky proudly 
“hefting” our string of fish and listening 
to the barking of dogs up among the hills. 

However, not all of the old-time fishing 
was done from the bank of the stream. 
Many a ride was taken in a dug-out or on 
a raft of our own construction. Once I 
took what seemed like a long cruise astride 
a section of a cedar pile which some bridge 
builders had cut off and dropped into the 
river. My parents were not enthusiastic 
about the voyage and I was given the hint 
in all confidence that it would not be wise 
to repeat the trip. The tip was straight 
and strong; so I did not venture again 
upon my cedar craft. 

As we grew older we attained the dignity 
and responsibility of propelling a_ real 
skiff. This skiff was usually a broad, 
blunt-ended affair with perpendicular 
sides, a vessel whose chief recommenda- 
tion was that it was very hard to upset. 
It always leaked profusely; but this was 
no defect, for it was always pleasant to 
feel the cool water swishing about one’s 
feet. Sometimes we had good luck with 
our fishing; but whether we brought home 
a good string or not there was always a 
deep and abiding satisfaction in a cruise. 

One hot afternoon in August we took 
the skiff and paddled up the old Zumbro 


to catch a mess of green bass. We 
reached the hole where good luck usually 
awaited; but on this particular afternoon 
we were doomed to a dismal failure. Not 
even a nibble came to reward us even ina 
couple of hours of patient waiting; a 
few crawfish and turtles were all we had 
to show for our efforts. At last Sam 
threw down his pole and said, ‘I’m tired 
of this foolishness.” 

I was as tired as he, and so suggested 
that we take the skiff and go up stream 
some distance, then drift down to the land 
ing in time for supper. A couple of 
vigorous strokes took us away from the 
pool; now for some distance we paddled 
hard, hugging the shore and occasionally 
crossing to avoid the current. On the 
right the hills came down to the water’s 
edge, on the left a half mile of bottom land 
intervened between the stream and _ its 
companion hills. 

A mile up the river we came to a small 
island covered with underbrush, from 
which a few tall cotton woods projected. 
For some reason, neither of us had ever 
rowed so far up stream before; hence the 
island was as new to us as Guanahani to 
Columbus. At last we turned our prow 
inshore and landed. The skiff was drawn 
up on the pebbly beach and we proceeded 
togoona voyage of discovery. A frightened 
partridge rose and loomed away to the 
mainland, a rabbit sat on his haunches 
and looked at us in wonder. On _ the 
southern end of the island was a thicket 
of wild currants, hanging full of black 
musky globes. To some over-fastidious 
palates the flavor of the black currants 
is disagreeable; but the appetite of the 
young male of the genus homo can be 
safely trusted to dispose of any wild fruits 
that come its way. The flavor of wild 
things eaten in the open air with the 
stimulus of vigorous exercise to quicken 
appetite can never be quite equalled by 
the creations of any cook, no matter how 
proficient. We felt the sensations : 


“Jes gorges of wild plums 
Till a feller ’d suck his thumbs 
Clean up to his eibows.” 


Satisfied at last, we pulled out into the 
current and floated lazily down to the 
landing, feeling that after all the afternoon 
had not been a failure. 





— 
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**When Greek Meets Greek.” 
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Dick . . . mechanically shot away alone, alone except for 
the faithful gaunt hound. 
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HE journey extended over a month. 

The last three weeks of it were 
starvation. At first this meant 
merely discomfort and the bearing of a cer- 
tain amount of pain. Later it became 
acute suffering. Later still it developed 
into a necessity for proving what virtue 
resided in the bottom of these men’s souls. 

Perforce now they must make a choice 
of what ideas they would keep. Some 
things must be given up, just as some 
things had to be discarded when they had 
lightened the sledge. All the lesser lum- 
ber had long since gone. Certain bigger 
things still remained. 

They held grimly to the idea of catching 
the Indian. Their natural love of life held 
tenaciously to a hope of return. An 
equally natural hope clung to the ridicu- 
lous idea that the impossible might hap- 
pen, that the needle should drop from the 
haystack, that the caribou might spring 
into their view from the emptiness of 
space. Now it seemed that they must 
make a choice between the first two. 

“Dick,” said Bolton solemnly, ‘“‘we’ve 
mighty little pemmican left. If we turn 
around now, it'll just about get us back 
to the woods. If we go on farther, we'll 
have to run into more food, or we’ll never 
get out.” 

“‘T knew it,” replied Dick. 

“Well?” 

Dick looked at him astonished. 
what?” he inquired. 

“Shall we give it up?” 

“Give it up/” cried the young man. 
“Of course not, what are you thinking 
of?” 

‘“There’s the caribou,” suggested Sam 
doubtfully, ‘‘or maybe Jingoss has more 


‘Well, 


’ 


“The Blazed Trail,”’ ete. 


PHILIP GOODWIN 
grub than he’s going to need. It’s a slim 
chance.” 

They still further reduced the ration of 
pemmican. The malnutrition began to 
play them tricks. It dizzied their brains, 
swarmed the vastness with hordes of little 
dancing black specks like mosquitoes. 
In the morning every muscle of their 
bodies was stiffened to the consistency of 
rawhide, and the movements necessary 
to lcosen the fibres became an agony 
hardly to be endured. Nothing of volun- 
tary consciousness remained, could re- 
main, but the effort of lifting the feet, 
driving the dogs, following the Trail; but 
involuntary consciousness lent them 
strange hallucinations. They saw figures 
moving across the snow, but when they 
steadied their vision, nothing was there. 

They began to stumble over nothing, 
occasionally to fall. In this was added 
effort, but more particularly added anncy- 
ance. They had continually to watch 
their footsteps. Thé walking was no 
longer involuntary, but they had definitely 
to think of each movement necessary to 
the step, and this gave them a further 
reason for preoccupation, for concentra- 
tion. Dick’s sullenness returned, more 
terrible than in the summer. He went 
forward with his head down, refusing to 
take notice of anything. He walked: 
that was to him the whole of existence. 

Once reverting analogously to his griev- 
ance of that time, he mentioned the girl, 
saying briefly that soon they must all die, 
and it was better that she die now. Per- 
haps her share of the pemmican would 
bring them to their quarry. The idea of 
return—not abandoned, but persistently 
ignored——thrust into prominence this other 
—to come to close quarters with the man 
they pursued, to die grappled with him, 
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dragging him down to the same death by 
which these three perished. But Sam 
would have none of it, and Dick easily 
dropped the subject, relapsing into his 
grim monomania of pursuit. 

In Dick’s case even the hope of coming 
to grapples was fading. He somehow 
had little faith in his enemy. The man 
was too intangible, too difficult to gage. 
Dick had not caught a glimpse of the 
Indian since the pursuit began. The 
young man realized perfectly his own ex- 
haustion; but he had no means of know- 
ing whether or not the Indian was tiring. 
His faith waned, though his determination 
did not. Unconsciously he substituted 
this monomania of pursuit. It took the 
place of the faith he felt slipping from him 
—the faith that ever he would see the 
fatal morgana luring him out into the 
Silent Places. 

Soon it became necessary to kill another 
dog. Dick with a remnant of his old feel- 
ing pleaded for the life of Billy, his pet. 
Sam would not entertain for a moment 
the destruction of the hound. There re- 
mained only Claire, the sledge dog, with 
her pathetic brown eyes, and her affection- 
ate ways of the female dog. They went 
to kill her, and discovered her in the act 
of giving birth to the young with which 
she had long been heavy. Near at hand 
crouched Mack and Billy, their eyes red 
with famine, their jaws a-slaver, devouring 
the puppies as fast as they were born. 
And in the grim and dreadful sight Sam 
Bolton seemed at last to glimpse the face 
of his terrible antagonist. 

They beat back the dogs, and took the 
remaining puppies. These they killed 
and dressed. Thus Claire’s life was 
bought for her by the sacrifice of her 
progeny. 

But even that was a temporary respite. 
She fell in her turn, and was devoured, 
to the last scrap of her hide. Dick again 
intervened to save Billy, but failed. Sam 
issued his orders the more peremptorily 
as he felt his strength waning, and realized 
the necessity of economizing every ounce 
of it, even to that required in the arguing 
of expedients. Dick yielded with slight 
resistance, as he had yielded in the case 
of the girl. All matters but the one were 
rapidly becoming unimportant to him. 
That concentration of his forces which 
represented the weapon of his greatest 


utility was gradually taking place. He 
was becoming an engine of dogged deter- 
mination, an engine whose burden the 
older man had long carried on his shoul- 
ders, but which now he was preparing to 
launch when his own strength should be 
gone. 

At last there was left but the one dog, 
Mack, the hound, with the wrinkled face 
and the long hanging ears. He developed 
unexpected endurance and an entire will- 
ingness, pulling strongly on the sledge, 
waiting in patience for his scanty meal, 
searching the faces of his masters with his 
wise brown eyes, dumbly sympathetic in a 
trouble whose entirety he could not under- 
stand. 

The two men took turns in harnessing 
themselves to the sledge with Mack. The 
girl followed at the gee pole. 

May-may-gwan showed the endurance 
of a man. She made no complaint. 
Always she followed, and followed with 
her mind alert. Where Dick shut ob- 
stinately his faculties within the bare 
necessity of travel, she and her other com- 
panion were continually alive to the pos 
sibilities of expedient. This constituted 
an additional slight but constant drain on 
their vital forces. 

Starvation gained on them.  Percepti- 
bly their strength was waning. Dick 
wanted to kill the other dog. His argu 
ment was plausible. The toboggan was 
now very light. The men could draw it. 
They would have the dog meat to recruit 
their strength. 

Sam shook his head. Dick insisted. 
He even threatened force. But then the 
woodsman roused his old-time spirit and 
fairly beat the young man into submission 
by the vehemence of his anger. The 
effort left him exhausted. He sank back 
into himself, and refused, in the apathy of 
weariness, to give any explanation. 


XXVI 


By now it was the first week in March. 
Theweather began to assume a newaspect. 
During the winter months it had not 
snowed, for the moisture had all been 
squeezed from the air, leaving it crisp, 
brilliant, sparkling. Now the sun, long 
hesitant, at last began to swing up the sky. 
Far south the warmer airs of spring were 
awakening the Kansas fields. Here in the 
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barren country the steel sky melted to a 
haze. During the day, when the sun was 
up, the surface of the snow even softened 
a little, and a very perceptible warmth 
allowed them to rest, their parkas thrown 
back, without discomfort. 

The men noticed this, and knew it as 
the precursor of the spring snow-fall. 
Dick grew desperately uneasy, desperately 
anxious to push on, to catch up before the 
complete obliteration of the trail, when his 
resources would perforce run out for lack 
of an object to which to apply them. He 
knew perfectly well that this must be what 
the Indian had anticipated, the reason why 
he had dared go out into the barren 
grounds, and to his present helpless lack 
of a further expedient the defaulter’s con- 
fidence in the natural sequence seemed 
only too well justified. Sam remained 
inscrutable. 

The expected happened late one after- 
noon. All day the haze had thickened, 
until at last, without definite transition, 
it had become a cloud covering the entire 
sky. Then it had snowed. The great 
clogging flakes sifted down gently, zig- 
zagging through the air like so many pieces 
of paper. They impacted softly against 
the world, standing away from each other 
and from the surface on which they 
alighted by the full stretch of their crystal 
arms. In an hour three inches had fallen. 
The hollows and depressions were filling 
to the level: the Trail was growing indis- 
tinct. 

Dick watched from the shelter of a 
growing despair. Never had he felt so 
helpless. This thing was so simple, yet so 
effective; and nothing he could do would 
nullify its results. As sometimes in a 
crisis a man will give his whole attention 
to a trivial thing, so Dick fastened his gaze 
on a single snow-shoe track on the edge 
of a covered boulder. By it he gaged the 
progress of the storm. When at last even 
his imagination could not differentiate it 
from the surface on either side, he looked 
up. The visible world was white and 
smooth and level. No faintest trace of the 
Trail remained. East, west, north, south, 
lay uniformity. The Indian had dis- 
appeared utterly from the face of the 
earth. 

The storm lightened, and faint streaks 
of light shot through the clouds. 

“Well, let’s be moving,” said Sam. 
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“Moving where?” demanded Dick 
bitterly. 

But the old man led forward the hound. 

‘“*Remember the lake where we lost the 
track of that Chippewa?” he inquired. 
“Well, a foot of light snow is nothing. 
Mush on, Mack!” 

The hound sniffed deep, filling his nos- 
trils with the feather snow, which promptly 
he sneezed out. Then he swung off easily 
on his little dog trot, never at fault, never 
hesitant, picking up the turns and twist- 
ings of the Indian’s newer purpose as 
surely as a mind reader the concealed pin. 

For Jingoss had been awaiting eagerly 
this fall of snow, as this immediate change 
of direction showed. He was sure that 
now they could no longer follow him. It 
was for this he had lured tuem farther and 
farther into the wilderness, waiting for the 
great enemy of them all to cover his track, 
to throw across his vanishing figure her 
ultimate denial of their purposes. At once, 
convinced of his safety, he turned to the 
west and southwest. 

At just what moment he discovered that 
he was still followed it was impossible to 
determine. But very shortly a certain 
indecision could be read in the signs of his 
journeying. He turned to’ the south, 
changed his mind, doubled on his tracks 
like a rabbit, finally, his purpose decided, 
he shot away on the direct line again for 
the frozen reaches of desolation in the 
north. 

The moment’s flicker of encouragement 
lighted by the success of the dog fell again 
to blackness as the three faced a further 
incursion into the land of starvation. They 
had allowed themselves for a moment to 
believe that the Indian might now have 
reached the limit of his intention, that now 
he might turn toward a chance at least of 
life. Butthisshowed that his purpose, or ob- 
stinacy, or madness, remained unchanged, 
and this newer proof of the fact indicated 
that it possessed a depth of determination 
that might lead to any extreme. They 
had to readjust themselves to the idea. 
Perforce they had to extend their faith, 
had to believe in the caribou herds. From 
every little rise they looked abroad, insist- 
ing on a childish confidence in the exist- 
ence of game. They could not afford to 
take a reasonable view, could not afford 
to estimate the chances against their en- 
countering in all that vastness of space 
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the single pin-point where grazed abun- 
dance. 

From time to time, thereafter, the snow 
fell. On the mere fact of their persist- 
ence it had little effect; but it clogged their 
snow-shoes, it wore them down. A twig 
tripped them; and the efforts of all three 
were needed to aid one to rise. A dozen 
steps were all they could accomplish with- 
out rest, a dozen short stumbling steps that 
were nevertheless so many mile-posts in 
the progress to their final exhaustion. 
When one fell, he lay huddled, unable 
at once to rally his vital forces to attempt 
the exertion of regaining his feet. The 
day’s journey was pitifully short, pitifully 
inadequate to the imperious demands of 
that onward-leading Trail, and yet each 
day’s journey lessened the always des- 
perate chance of a return to the game 
country. In spite of that, it never again 
crossed their minds that it might be well 
to abandon the task. They might die, 
but it would be on the Trail, and the 
death clutch of their fingers would still 
be extended toward the north, where 
dwelt their enemy, and into whose pro- 
tective arms their quarry had fled. 

As his strength ebbed Dick Herron’s 
energies concentrated more and more to 
his monomania of pursuit. The round 
full curves of his body had shrunken to 
angles, the fresh tints of his skin had 
turned to leather, the flesh of his cheeks 
had sunken, his teeth showed in the draw- 
ing back of his lips. All these signs spoke 
of exhaustion and of ultimate collapse. 
But as the case grew more desperate, he 
seemed to discover in some unsuspected 
quality of his spirit, or perhaps merely of 
his youth, a fitful and wonderful power. 
He collapsed from weakness, to be sure; 
but in a moment his iron will, apparently 
angered to incandescence, got him to his 
feet and on his way with an excess of 
energy. Hehelped the others. He urged 
the dog. And then slowly the fictitious 
vigor ran out. The light, the red terrible 
glare of madness, faded from his eye, it 
became glazed and lifeless; his shoulders 
drooped; his head hung; he fell. 

The great light, the dazzle, the glitter, 
the incessant movement of the mirages, 
the shining of the mock suns, all these 
created an impression of heat, of light, of 
the pleasantness of a warmed land. Yet 
still persisted, only modified by the sun, 
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the cold of the northern winter. And this 
denial of appearance sufficed to render 
unreal all the round globe, so that at any 
moment the eye anticipated its crumbling 
like a dust apple, with its cold, its vastness, 
its emptiness, its hunger, its indecently 
many suns, leaving the human soul in the 
abysses of space. The North threw over 
them the power of her spell, so that to them 
the step from life to death seemed a short, 
an easy, a natural one to take. 

Nevertheless their souls made struggle, 
as did their bodies. They fought down the 
feeling of illusion just as they had fought 
down the feelings of hunger, of weariness, 
and of cold. Sam _ fashioned rough 
wooden spectacles with tiny transverse 
slits through which to look, and these they 
assumed against the snow blindness. They 
kept a sharp watch for freezing. Already 
their faces were blackened and parched 
by the frost, and cracked through the 
thick skin down to the raw. Sam had 
frozen his great toe, and had with his 
knife cut to the bone in order to prevent 
mortification. They tried to talk a little 
in order to combat by unison of spirit the 
dreadful influence the North was bringing 
to bear. They gained ten feet as a saint 
of the early church gained his soul for 
paradise. 

Now it came to the point where they 
could no longer afford to eat their pem- 
mican. They boiled it, along with strips 
of the rawhide dog harness, and drank 
the soup. It suficed not at all to appease 
the pain of their hunger, nor appreciably 
did it give them strength, but somehow 
it fed the vital spark. They endured fear- 
fulcramps. So far had their faculties lost 
vigor that only by a distinct effort of the 
will could they focus their eyes to the 
examination of any object. 

Their obsessions cf mind were now two. 
They followed the Trail; they looked for 
the caribou herds. After a time the im- 
probability became tenuous. They actu- 
ally expected the impossible, felt de- 
frauded at not obtaining it, cried out 
weakly against their ill fortune in not 
encountering the herd that was probably 
two thousand miles away. In its with- 
holding the North seemed to play unfairly. 
She denied them the chances of the game. 

And the Trail! Not the freezing nor the 
starvation nor the illusion were so potent 
in the deeper discouragement of the spirit 
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as that. Always it led on. They could 
see it, they could see its direction; that was 
all. Tirelessitranonandonandon. For 
all they knew the Indian, hearty and con- 
fident in his wilderness strength, might be 
watching them at every moment, laughing 
at the feeble thirty feet their pain brought 
them, gliding on swiftly in an hour farther 
than they could travel in a day. This 
possibility persisted until, in their minds, 
it became the fact. They endowed their 
enemy with all they themselves lacked, 
with strength, with swiftness, with the sus- 
tenance of life. Yet never for a moment 
did it occur to them to abandon the pur- 
suit. 

Sam was growing uncertain in his 
movements; Dick was plainly going mad. 
The girl followed; that was all one could 
say, for whatever suffering she proved was 
hidden beneath race stolidity, and more 
nobly beneath a great devotion. 

And then late one afternoon they came 
to a bloody spot on the snow. Here 
Jingoss had killed. Here he had found 
what had been denied them, what they 
needed so sorely. The North was on his 
side. He now had meat in plenty, and 
meat meant strength, and strength meant 
swiftness, and swiftness meant the safety 
of this world for him and the certainty of 
the next forthem. The tenuous hope that 
had persisted through all the psychological 
pressure the North had brought to bear, 
the hope that they had not even acknowl- 
edged to themselves, the hope based 
merely on the circumstance that they did 
not know, was routed by this one fact. 
Now they could no longer shelter behind 
the flimsy screen of an ignorance of their 
enemy’s condition. They knew. The most 
profound discouragement descended on 
them. 

But even yet they did not yield to the 
great antagonist. The strength of meat 
lacked them: the strength of despair re- 
mained. A rapid dash might bring them 
to grapples. And somewhere in the 
depths of their indomitable spirits, some- 
where in the line of their hardy Anglo- 
Saxon descent, they knew they would find 
the necessary vitality. 

Stars glittered like sparks on polished 
steel. On the northwest wind swooped 
the chill of the winter’s end, and in that 
chill was the breath of the North. Sam 
Bolton, crushed by the weight of a great 
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exhaustion, recognized the familiar men- 

ace, and raised his head, gazing long from 

glazed eyes out into the Silent Places. 
“Not yet!” he said aloud. 


XXVII 


But the next morning he was unable to 


rise. The last drop of his vitality had run 
out. At length the connection between his 


will and his body had been severed, so that 
the latter was no longer under his com- 
mand. After the first moment he knew 
well enough what this meant, knew that 
here he must die, here he must lie crushed 
finally under the sheer weight of his an- 
tagonist. It was as though she, the great 
North, had heard his defiant words the 
night before, and thus proved to him their 
emptiness. 

And yet the last reserves of the old 
man’s purpose were not yet destroyed. 
Here he must remain, it is true, but still he 
possessed next his hand the human weap- 
on he had carried so far and so painfully 
by the exercise of his ingenuity and the 
genius of his long experience. He had 
staggered under its burden as far as he 
could; now was the moment for launching 
it. He called the young man to him. 

“T cannot go on,” said he in gasps; 
“leave the sledge. Take the dog. Do 
not lose him. Travel fast. You must 
get him by to-morrow night. Sleep some 
to-night. Travel fast.”’ 

Dick nodded. He understood. Al- 
ready the scarlet hate, the dogged mad 
glare of a set purpose was glazing his 
vision. It was the sprint at the end of the 
race. He need no longer save himself. 

He took a single blanket and the little 
shreds of dog meat that remained. Some 
of the pemmican, a mere scrap, he left 
with Sam. Mack he held in leash. 

“T will live five days,” went on Sam, 
‘“‘perhaps six. I will try to live. If you 
should come back in that time—with meat 
—the caribou—you understand.” His 
voice trailed away, unwilling to mock the 
face of probability with such a chance. 

Dick nodded again. He had nothing 
to say. He wrung the old man’s hand 
and turned away. 

Mack thrust his nose forward. They 
started. 

Sam, left alone, rolled himself again in 
his thick coverings under the snow, which 
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would protect him from the night cold. 
There he would lie absolutely motionless, 
hoarding the drops of his life. From time 
to time, at long intervals, he would taste 
the pemmican. And, characteristically 
enough, his regret, his sorrow, was, not 
that he must be left to perish, not even 
that he must acknowledge himself beaten, 
but that he was deprived of the chance for 
this last desperate dash before death 
stooped. : 

When Dick stepped out on the trail, 
May-may-gwan followed. After a mo- 
ment he took cognizance of the crunch of 
her snow-shoes behind him. He turned 
and curtly ordered her back. She per- 
sisted. Again he turned, his face nervous 
with all the strength he had summoned 
for the final effort, shouting at herhoarsely, 
laying on her the anger of his command. 
She seemed not to hear him. He raised 
his fist and beat her, hitting her again and 
again, finally reaching her face. She 
went down silently, without even a moan. 
But when he stared back again after the 
next dozen steps, she had risen and was 
still tottering on along the Trail. 

He threw his hands up with a gesture 
of abandonment. Then without a word, 
grim and terrible, he put his head down 
and started. 

He never looked back. Madness held 
him. Finesse, saving, the crafty utilizing 
of small advantages had had their day. 
It was the moment for brute strength. 
All day he swung on in a swirl of snow, 
tireless. The landscape swam about him, 
the white glare searched out the inmost 
painful recesses of his brain. He knew 
enough to keep his eyes shut most of the 
time, trusting to Mack. At noon he di- 
vided accurately the entire food supply 
with the animal. At night he fasted. 
The two, man and dog, slept huddled 
close together for the sake of the warmth. 
At midnight the girl crept in broken and 
exhausted. 

-The next day Dick was as wonderful. 
A man strong in meat could not have 
traveled so. The light snow whirled 
behind him in a cloud. The wind of his 
going strained the capote from his ema- 
ciated face. So, in the nature of the man, 
he would go until the end. Then he 
would give out all at once, would fall from 
full life to complete dissolution of forces. 
Behind him, pitifully remote, pitifully 
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bent, struggling futilely, obsessed by a 
mania as strong as that of these madmen 
who persisted even beyond the end of all 
things, was the figure of the girl. She 
could not stand upright, she could not 
breathe, yet she too followed the Trail, 
that dread symbol of so many hopes and 
ideals and despairs. Dick did not notice 
her, did not remember her existence, any 
more than he remembered the existence 
of Sam Bolton, of trees, of streams, of 
summer and warm winds, of the world, 
of the devil, of God, of himself. 

All about him the landscape swayed like 
mist; the suns danced indecent revel; 
specks and blotches, the beginning of 
snow-blindness, swam grotesquely, pro- 
jected into a world less real than they. 
Living things moved everywhere. Ordi- 
narily the man paid no attention to them, 
knowing them for what they were; but 
once, warned by some deep and subtle 
instinct, he made the effort to clear his 
vision and saw a fox. By another miracle 
he killed it. The carcass he divided with 
his dog. He gave none of it to the girl. 

By evening of the second day he had 
not yet overtaken his quarry. But the 
trail was evidently fresher, and the fox’s 
meat gave him another chance. He 
slept, as before, with Mack the hound; 
and, as before, May-may-gwdan crept in 
hours later to fall exhausted. 

And over the three figures, lying as dead, 
the North whirred in the wind, waiting to 
stoop, triumphing, glorying that she had 
brought the boasts of men to nothing. 


XXVIII 


THE next morning was the third day. 
There was delay in getting started. All 
Dick had to do was to roll his blanket. 
He whirled on, still with his impetuous 
fictitious vigor unimpaired. The girl 
staggered after him ten feet, then pitched 
forward. He turned uncertainly. She 
reached out to touch him. Her eyes said 
a farewell. It was the end. 

Dick stood a moment, his eyes vague. 
Then mechanically he put his head down, 
mechanically he looked for the Trail, 
mechanically he shot away alone, alone 
except for the faithful gaunt hound, the 
only thing that remained to him out of a 
whole world of living beings. 

To his fevered vision the Trail was be- 
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coming fresher. Every step he took gave 
him the impression of so much gained, 
as though the man he was in pursuit of 
was standing still waiting to be taken. 
For the first time in months the conviction 
of absolute success took possession of him. 
His sight cleared, his heart beat strong, 
his whole being quivered with vigor. 
The illusion of the North faded away like 
a mist. The world was a flat plain of 
snow, with here and thereastunted spruce, 
knee-high, protruding above it, and with 
here and there an inequality of hidden 
boulders and rounded knolls. Far off 
was the horizon, partially hidden in the 
normal snow fog of this time of year. All 
objects were stationary, solid, permanent. 
Even the mock suns were only what was 
to be expected in so high a latitude. Dick 
was conscious of arguing these things to 
himself with extraordinary accuracy of 
logic. He proved a glow of happiness in 
the clarity of his brain, in the ease of his 
body, in the certainty of his success. The 
candle flared clear before its expiration. 

For some moments he enjoyed this feel- 
ing of well-being; then a disturbing element 
insinuated itself. At first it was merely 
an uneasiness, which he could not place, 
a vague and nebulous irritation, a single 
crumpled rose leaf. Then it grew to the 
proportions of a menace which banked his 
horizon with thunder, though the sun still 
shone overhead. Finally it became a 
terror, clutching him at the throat. He 
seemed to feel the need of identifying it. 
By an effort he recognized it as a lack. 
Something was missing without which 
there was for him no success, no happiness, 
no well-being, no strength, no existence. 
That something he must find. In the 
search his soul descended again to the 
regions of dread, the regions of phantas- 
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magoria. The earth heaved and rocked 
and swam in a sea of cold and glaring 
light. Strange creatures, momentarily 
changing shape and size, glided mon- 
strous across the middle distance. The 
mock suns danced in the heavens. 

Twice he stopped short and listened. 
In his brain this lack was defining itself 
as the lack of a sound. It was something 
he had always been used to. Now it had 
been taken away. The world was silent 
in its deprivation, and the silence stifled 
him. It had been something so usual 
that he had never noticed it; its absence 
called it to his attention for the first time. 
So far in the circle his mind ran; then 
swung back. He beat his forehead. 
Great as were the sufferings of his body, 
they were as nothing compared with 
these unreal torturings of his maddened 
brain. 

For the third time he stopped, his head 
sidewise in the attitude of listening. At 
once easily, without effort, he knew. All 
these months behind him had sounded the 
crunch of snow-shoes. All these months 
about him, wrapping him so softly that he 
had never been conscious of it, had been 
the worship of a great devotion. Now 
they were taken away, he missed them. 
His spirit, great to withstand the hard- 
ships of the body, strong to deny itself, so 
that even at the last he had resisted the 
temptation of hunger and divided with 
his dog, in its weakened condition could 
not stand the exposure to the loneliness, 
to the barren winds of a peopleless world. 

A long minute he stood, listening, de- 
manding against all reason to hear the 
crunch, crunch, crunch that should tell 
him he was not alone. Then, without a 
glance at the Trail he had followed so 
long, he turned back. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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HOME BY ICE AND BY SWIMMING FROM 
MT. McKINLEY 


By ROBERT DUNN 


INTER ice now rimmed the 
\W slews. We had one sack of 
beans and one of flour. Civil- 
ization, as we had come from the Pacific, 
was forty-eight days distant. All the 
horses were lost—having slipped our dear 
clothes-mending Hiram before he followed 
us up McKinley; and all the meat had 
rotted. Twelve days rafting down Peters 
stream would have brought Tanana River 
and a Yukon trading post; but northeast- 
ward stretched miles on miles, white with 
the ten-thousand-foot alps and the flat 
avenues of the world’s most enormous in- 
land glaciers, ramifying, like the tentacles 
of an octopus, throughout the vastest 
North American range. 

South frum this undiscovered land, 
bleak and shrivelled under the hoar 
breath of autumn—so a Government 
report we read between chapters of our 
one and only ‘“‘Tom Sawyer,” said with 
familiar triteness—it was ‘‘extremely 
doubtful” if any pass led across the range 
to Sushitna River, flowing to the Pacific. 
That settled it. We would find that pass. 
We would take all chances, for the sake of 
them as Miller, Fred and I saw it; because 
finally defeated on McKinley we must 
propitiate Science by some sure-enough 
exploration, so the Doctor held, and 
Hiram believed, in order to reach the south 
side of McKinley and to try another 
ascent on two teaspoonfulls of tea, in 
blizzards and zero weather. His “‘hol- 
lers” were still in order, and our flashes 
of heroism on the sheer névé had burned 
out and left us frail with the human pas- 
sions of hitting the long, long trail behind 
a packtrain—more a test for manhood (if 
you do any work) than cutting steps on a 
sheer slope. 

For two days, life was a horse-hunt. 
Down the river, only old tracks in the 
sparce spruces, not to be told from cari- 
bou’s; on the back trail, no lead across the 
creek five miles away. Hunting alone, 
I had the vague, Munchausen-like dreams 
roused by the tundra when the buck brush 


is scarlet and cranberries are ripe; hunting 
with Fred and Miller(after losing Hiram), 
eating frozen blueberries which upset our 
stomachs, dull from the drop in altitude, 
while eager ravens swooped with a silken 
death-rustle overhead. I heard the few 
last chapters in their life-stories which gave 
the final key to the real men the two were. 

At last we found seven horses. Septem- 
ber third Fred and I came on the tracks 
of five more. We couldn’t get the beasts 
and make camp that night, perhaps not on 
the next. ‘“‘Seven’s a lucky number,” 
said Fred. And the Doctor agreed to 
start home with seven. 


September 3. . . Doc says to cast 
away all extras for to-morrow’s start, but I 
notice Hiram is holding on to his stray 
patches, bits of leather, tooth-brush, and the 
glass thing he snuffs goo into his nose from 
for catarrh. Miller and I found his light 
blue college flag which he boasted in 'N. 
Y. he’d wave from the top of McKinley, 
and we—wiped the dishes with it. P 
We've just finished a mess of cranberries 
stewed in moose grease. We gave Hiram 
a taste, which so tickled his palate, he 
dashed off to get a private mess, blindly 
picking the handiest red berry—the poison 
bitter kind that grows on a bush. 

A bully big gray wolf haunted the opposite 
river bank while I was shaving to-day. 

lay flat in the brush where we’ve thrown 
the bad meat; I heard a great rattle of 
stones at my head and looked up; but Mr. 
Wolf and a hind quarter of caribou were 
gone. Took a bath in the river. 

September 6. It’s all an undis- 
covered country, virgin to whitemen’s eyes 
—this cold bare moss, these cloudy glaciers. 
And yet, “I have been here before, but 
when or how I cannot tell—I know that 
keen, sweet smell—” That’s wrong, but 
how does it go, and what is it from? . . 
I’ve done too much of this sort of thing. 
I’m unimpressed, jaded. 

Now Doc travels with his wooden com- 
pass in his pocket, the Abeny level tied on 
the Light Gray (the new lead horse, poor 
beast, loaded to the ground with the junk 
boxes), and he “works out our position ” 
each night with a pencil and a straw. We've 
lugged pounds of instruments which haven't 
been used at all, and now we're lugging 
them home. There’s a good chance to 
use your theodolite,” said Miller to-day, 
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pointing to an angle of Muldrow. Doc only 
smiled, as often before at that remark. 
Sometimes as we plug along I feel, from 
what I’ve seen here and elsewhere, not 
much will be done in Northern explora- 
tion till it gets in the hands of some one 
Napoleonic, brutal perhaps, but with a com- 
pelling ego and an imagination; away from 
the bourgeois and cranks. : 
Reaching camp at night I say, 


“There was a man in our town and he was 
wondrous wise, 
He jumped into a bramble bush and 
scratched out both his eyes; 
But when he saw his eyes were out, with 
all his might and main 
He jumped into another 
scratched them in again.” 


bush and 


Hiram laughs and repeats it, but he 
doesn’t see the point; that McKinley is 
Doc’s first bramble bush, and the pass is to 
be the other—I hope. 


It was wonderful how spry the horses 
kept on almost no feed at all. “Pretty 
poor pickin’ but she’s the same every- 
wheres,” said Fred. Every minute or 
so, the beasts started back-trailing on 
the run, and we headed them off, down 
where the winter sunlight lay on mightier 
dark peaks in the north, and the smell of 
snow filled the air. Ptarmigan were 
flocking in bands of hundreds in the bare 
willows, and we were watching Hiram 
chase sheep on a near mountain—the 
animated snowballs stringing out in a 
flying wedge as they saw him—when the 
Doctor broached a scheme for keeping 
tab on the horses all night. He cut five 
willow twigs, and we drew lots. Fred 
was to watch from nine to eleven; Doc., 
eleven to one; Hiram, one to three, I, 
three to five; Miller, 5 to seven, while 
cooking breakfast. 


September 9. Fred watched O. K., 
but the talk at changing shifts, and at last 
a long confab of Doc and Hiram, kept me 
awake. I was listening to the ptarmigan 
swooping from place to place even at night, 
with a noise like a thrasher in full blast, 
when the blind kid came to me for the 


Zeiss glasses, useless on a dull day,—and 
now scudding cloud hid the moon. The 
horses have disappeared,” he said. “ Doc- 


tor-r-r wants me to go downstream to look.” 
I said a few loud things. So, the author 
of this fussy scheme was the very one to 
lose the beasts on his own watch. 

I went to the fire. Doc appeared. “ Why, 
I went out to make sure they were there 
every little while,” he said. ‘“ Three times 
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I headed them off. Then I watched from 
the fire for fifteen minutes. They kept so 
still I was sure it was they, but when I went 
over, it was only a willow bush!” Only a 
willow bush I could have—but I didn’t. 
Now he went to bed, telling his orderly to 
hunt. Hiram was only too eager, so he 
could sleep at daylight when we hunted— 
trust the sly race—and expected me to sit 
and wait by the fire. Hunting in the dark 
was useless, so I cooled my wrath in my 
blankets. 

After enough sleep, Doc thought he ought 
to go hunting, and was up with me at day- 
light. Fred and Miller sensibly lay like 
logs. Doc went downstream, I vainly up; 
then down after him. He appeared on a 
rise near a small creek crossed yesterday, 
shouting something—he hadn’t the horses, 
so I didn’t care what. I reached the creek 
alone. Tracks crossed it, scattering up the 
hill, lost in the moss. I followed, ‘way over 
to the big stream crossed yesterday morn- 
ing—the logical hard thing; walked a mile 
up and down its bed, searching the flats be- 
yond; no tracks, only sixty-eight sheep in 
three bands eating the sunlight off a moun- 
tain. Returning, there was Fred driving the 
beasts up our stream. At camp he and 
Miller were pretty mad. Doc had been to 
the creek, but hadn’t seen any tracks. ‘“ Rub 
his nose in ’em, an’ he couldn’t see,” said 
Fred, who had followed there, too, but in- 
stead of backtrailing, swung along the hill- 
top. “I found ’em on a scratch shot,” he 
said. 

“Back here,” 





said Miller, “Doc didn’t 
seem to give a whether he had _ his 
horses or not. He just said, ‘Tell Dunn 
and Printz when they find the horses to 
bring the outfit 





up the glacier to the 
pass.” “Pass? What pass?” sneered 
Fred. “Why, with horses like that lost, 
nothing but frozen grass anywheres, we 


ought t’ave expected to be here a week 
huntin’. But no, I set with only a week’s 
grub, and on the wrong side of the moun- 
tains, he jest starts up onto the ice with his 
orderly, Hiram. Hell! 


We considered waiting here for the 
pathfinders, but felt more charitable after 
eating, and packed up, leaving behind for 
spite only Hiram’s caribou skin. 

Then for the last time we drove horses 
up a long hoof-gruelling moraine, out upon 
clean ice. Ahead, the dazzling avenue 
veered to the east past a pyramidal white 
peak, whose near angle lowered, meeting 
the glacier’s left wall in a tiny nick. A 
serac rose ahead; clouds scudded up from 
the north; we bungled on for an hour in a 
snowstorm, till the Doctor and Hiram 
loomed atop the icefall, giants through 
mirage. Once more came the old game 
of quadrilling upward among snow- 
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choked crevasses in a blizzard, each tied 
to a horse for safety; twice the Dark Gray 
and the P. R. caved through and were 
roped out; once Fred went down just 
where I had stood. 

Save poor dumb beasts from such a 
descent again! Even in Alaska horses 
were never so tortured. One by one we 
led them, switch-backed them, stoned 
them, hauled them, shouted ourselves 
hoarse at them, till the thin snow on the 
cruel talus was a Jacob’s ladder of blood. 
No glacier filled the gorge. Shipping 
their packs they fell, bracing themselves. 
At one drop, the P. R. lost his head, 
dashed up and down a shelf, his pack 
under his stomach; then his dripping legs 
balked half an hour, till I thought his 
bones must stay there. Ten mud-holes 
on the tundra would not have roused such 
terror. 

Yet in two hours we came down three 
thousand feet, to the first bite of unfrozen 
grass for a fortnight, to forget-me-nots 
and hare-bells in bloom, and a snow-bank 
shrivelling under a clump of willows just 
putting out still-born leaves. ‘“‘There 
was a man in our town,” we said that 
night, but I made it “willow,” instead of 
bramble bush, honor be to Doc. We 
were safe on the south side of the range, 
where winter had hardly ventured. 

We didn’t reach the coast in two days 
from here, as the Doctor had dreamed 
aloud we should; and rare excitement was 
ahead. Southward we crossed the west 
foothills of the Chulitna valley, tributary 
to the Sushitna, turning into the canyon 
of a big stream flowing west from the 
range’s unknown heart, just where it 
veered south. This the main Chulitna, 
all maps to the contrary, and spite of the 
confusing tributaries met later. And we 
travelled down that canyon for days, 
swimming the swelling channel often ten 
times an hour, each perched behind a 
loaded horse. 

Most packers will tell you it’s impossible 
to ride a swimming packed horse. Cer- 
tainly if once one turns turtle under you 
he can’t right himself. You must ship 
off then, escaping the splashy play of his 
heels, if you can. Unless he’s washed 
ashore on a bar, he drown and the pack’s 
lost. Again and again we just escaped; 
the beast stood upright circling down 
stream, treading water, ready to topple 


over, till the current eased, or a hoof struck 
a boulder safely. We began to value life; 
each kneeling on a haunch like a circus- 
rider, wigging an ear, banging a neck, 
blinding an eye with your hand, as the 
shivering, overloaded beast snorted in the 
icy mudwater, forty, fifty times a day, and 
your eyes played about on the racing 
shore line, and the whirlpool sneaking 
toward you. 


September 14. . The sugar sack is 
squashed flat and syropy. The beans are 
swollen and sprouting in the sack. ‘The last 
baking-powder tin had only two teaspoon- 
fuls of a brown liquid, which faintly in- 
spired the last reflector full of bread. You 
couldn’t even bite it after soaking, and it’s 
filled with chunks of green mildew, like 
currant cake. No tea at all. I’ve kicked the 
reflector off into the brush without obse- 
quies. The meat’s dumped out in the sand 
in the rain—at a safe distance from camp 
—as each chunk is deeply shaved before its 
edible. Kerosene, mildew, horse sores and 
a week’s soaking make blankets ‘that would 
please Paul Verlaine. . . . 

I’m in the tent, which smells like a stable. 
The bushes about the fire groan under wet 
and rotten socks, pants, and coats. The 
rain falls in great gobs from the yellow 
cottonwoods. The starved horses are crash- 
ing about in the brush. I can see four silent, 
sullen figures, hand behind backs, backs to 
the fire. Hiram has been hollering once 
more about throwing away chances to climb 
McKinley by leaving the horses. He’s 
either crazy, or—kindly kept quiet. Now 
he’s talking about the specific gravity of 
cottonwood; Miller about how unwieldy a 
raft of it would be; Fred how it’s sure death 
to swim behind a packhorse more than 
thirty feet. No sound but the patter of 
rain, the roar of this rock-walled river, 
flowing only God knows where. 


We built a raft. Next day the river- 
bed shook with the fall of eighty-foot 
cottonwoods. Doc. was so nifty at 
skidding the logs to the river, I said, 
“You must have worked in a lumber yard 
once.” ‘‘T really don’t know that I have,” 
he answered seriously. By night, each 
having appointed himself a Herreshoff 
and notched, laid, and tied the logs with 
cinch rope, the good raft Mary Ann— 
name accepted in the face of Miller’s 
“Reliance” and Hiram’s ‘ Discovery” 
—rocked in the whirlpool ways. Doc and 
Hiram were to swim half the outfit on the 
horses a day longer; but next morning 
after evervone had danced on her, Mary 
was given a black-eye; not buoyant enough 
to carry one hundred pounds, they said. 
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Yet suddenly Fred and Miller unlashed 
her and swung away free from the sheer 
wall. We packed the horses to keep on 
swimming. Hiram on the roam was 
carried to the edge of the pool, holding on; 
the Whiteface turned with me in mid- 
stream and headed for it. I batted his 
head straight; no use; then, ready to slide 
off at the ragged water, yanked his ears 
from the roots, so he turned, grounded, 
and that tight squeak was over. Another 
longer swim, and a large stream came in 
from the west where the rafters were wait- 
ing. Even the Doctor admitted it was 
impossible to take horses further. 

Two days camp, and we had two rafis 
of dry spruce, ready for the mysterious 
glacier, whose very existence we began to 
doubt—and the sea. But had we rafted 
before, we should have been days ahead. 


September 17. Now all the salt 
is gone. After yesterday’s swim, only a 
little brine slopped in the can. We've be- 
gun on the last white beans, which taste 
slimy with no salt, and we all shy from the 
meat. Doc says salt is only a habit, un- 
necessary for health or digestion. “ From 
the way he talked, I believed he wanted to 
get rid o’ all our salt,” said Fred, who suf- 
fers without it. The pea soup is in a state 
of slime. Hiram cooked some mildewed 
evaporated onions for supper—great. Our 
backs ache from skidding logs. . . . 

The second raft is the Ethel May, named 
for a friend of Miller’s in Seattle, of whom 
“perhaps the less said the better,” as Bret 
Harte observes. We're wondering 
how ugly the squaws are at Sushitna Sta- 
tion, the trading-post near the river’s mouth, 
and Printz dreams of Climax Plug there, 
“In great thick chunks.” : 

The cottonwoods along the bars are saf- 
fron and orange, above on the tundra the 
brush \is dizzy scarlet, in the swales the six- 
foot grass is mashed and brown; only the 
lean, somber spruce, changeless all the year, 
puts balance and order into Nature, deliri- 
ous with coming death. There are no mos- 
quitoes, now no rain; warm, sunny days, 
icy nights; the haunting sub-bass of the 
dwindling glacier streams, chanting cease- 
lessly that Being is without end or purpose. 
It’s the North I love. : 


We launched our loaded rafts. For 
two days, we had seen no horses. We did 
not find and shoot them now. We just 
forgot them, in a guilty conspiracy of 
silence. They are dead. As the snow 
deepened, they did not ‘‘rustle” the dead 
grass; weakening, the wolves killed them. 
I could not stand by and see a horse that 


has served and suffered for you dumbly, 
on such a grind in such a land, shot in 
warm blood. It would be too much like 
murder; better to kill some humans. And 
I hold this allowable human selfishness. 
We measure others’ suffering in terms of 
our own, and if we’re far away at the 
momentary wrench of dying, effectively 
there’s none. At least this cowardice is 
the custom, and such sophistry the per- 
quisite, of Alaskans; though in civilization 
you will condemn it. 

Soaked to the skin had we been for ten 
days, yet now for a week we all but lived 
waist-deep in the icy Chulitna at the most 
thrilling sport I know—rafting down the 
snaky canyons of an unmapped glacier 
river. Fred and I with Mary Ann I1., 
the others on Ethel, we rasped and hauled 
them over the shallows of our tributary, 
and reached out between the canyon walls 
to be shot silently from cliff to cliff on the 
boiling current, to sheer off twirling out of 
an eddy from pike poles jammed over- 
head. Now where forks entered, and the 
water split over shallow bars, we choose 
the wrong channel, which petered out till 
we bumped and grounded, dashing over- 
board to ease her on the run across 
challows, or to tug half an hour to make 
an inch at each shove; then to go in to 
our necks when she leaped free and we 
scrambled on. Boulders rose in mid- 
channel through white ruffs of water, 
where you might or might not stick for a 
perpendicular minute. Sudden granite- 
made gateways quite filled by the channel 
and weird, one-tree islands; now the cliffs 
narrowed and we rocked down tunnel- 
like places, cool with dripping ledges, 
which seemed to make a_heart-sick 
barrier, till at the crucial moment they 
slipped in twain to speed us irresistibly 
around a pinnacle, toward cataract or 
rapid, we would guess. . . . ‘“‘Re- 
member, Doctor-r-r, you’re the captain,” 
we’d hear Hiram say; and Miller in such 
places would prophecy ‘‘falls,” wanting 
to halt and to explore ahead. 

Alternately we outran each other, and 
having one cook outfit, the head raft must 
stop and wait. Landing a battleship is 
child’s play to landing a raft on a glacier 
river, which is something like hoop-riding 
at a circus. You pick an eddy ahead, 
and chances are it’s a worse riffle; but you 
must land some where, somehow. One 
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man’s ready with the stern line, one with 
bow-line. One jumps and makes for 
shore, dragged along as he hauls in and 
eases the craft for the other, who now leaps 
for a haul in unison. And if you’ve 
missed the eddy, or the current is too 
swift, no rope or drift pole will hold her; 
or if they will, the stream may turn her 
turtle. 

Mary Ann II. scraped through her 
underlashings on the eighteenth, and we 
camped early to repair. Just before, I 
had jabbed a pike-pole into a cliff and hit 
ice-bedded gravel. We had almost given 
up the great Chulitna glacier as a myth. 
Two hours rafting next day, and the river 
spread in a hundred threads over a vast 
flat; and there at its northwest corner, 
having receded in the last few hundred 
years from the gravel bank of the day 
before, debouched what might have been 
a tongue of the Gobi Desert. 

With two days’ pemmican, the Doctor, 
Hiram and I headed to explore this 
glacier. Next dawn found us above its 
pot-hole, where the tiny cottonwoods 
shrivelled out on its five-mile breadth of 
talus. » Sheer cones towered fifty, a hun- 
dred feet overhead, and we floundered 
mid-high on their sliding sides. Rock- 
falls trickled ceaselessly into the opal-blue 
water of cup-shaped abysses, violating the 
dead silence of such chaos as I had never 
seen. By noon we reached a gully in the 
glacier’s south wall, willow bushes half 
withered, half in bud, blue-bells in bloom, 
and a last winter’s snowbank. Straight 
up a mountain around which the brown 
ice avenue veered south, we climbed to be 
checked by a ruff of slate at six thousand 
feet. The greatest of inland glaciers 
spread below. Flat and black, yet un- 
streaked with ice for many, many miles, 
this imperial avenue sent out here one 
scythe-shaped arm, there another, coiling 
in forty sheer miles to the golden snow 
clouds veiling McKinley; there, where 
never human eye or living organism had 
rested, spread out into white, starfish arms. 


September 21. Slept at the snow- 
bank. . . . Struggling home among the 
cones, Doc and Hiram talked of mutual 
arctic companions; the virtues of this man, 
the failing of that. I began to wonder what 
these persons were really like. I felt for 
the unfortunates. “Don’t you think,” I 
asked, “that the leader who rouses personal 
devotion and enthusiasm in his men, though 


he be sometimes unfair and his temper 
quick, would reach the Pole before the easy- 
going, forbearing, colorless sort?” ‘‘ Dunn, 
your sort of leader would have to be an 
angel, too,” said the Doctor. Well, then, 
only an angel will reach the Pole—and 
climb McKinley. ; 

Robins still hopped | in the cottonwoods 
near camp. Fred and Miller had whittled 
paddles. Fred had shaved off his hobo 
beard. We pushed off. The river went to 
the devil in channels. Sometimes the two 
rafts were abreast, three miles apart. Fred 
and I waited an hour on an island lately 
cut in two by the river; at last we gave the 
Ethel up for wrecked (and we had the one 
ax for building another. We kept on, chan- 
nel divided into channel, till we hit two logs 
bridging ours, and nearly swamped. Chop- 
ping through was like sitting on a tree- 
branch while cutting it off—had to be, so we 
could drop on Mary when the water at last 
took her. At dark we slid out on a wide cur- 
rent, veering east. Behind, rose McKinley 
and Foraker—unearthly, all under a sky of 
lacquered gold. “Look, look,” I cried, “ it’s 
another glacier,” and there another Gobi 
desert did burst the confines of the range. 

We heard voices ahead on a bar, voices 
of the others; and landed. Their channels 
had dwindled, too. “ We thought we’d have 
to take Ethel apart, log by log, and portage,” 
said Miller; and it appeared Hiram had 
hurdled one log, which swept Doc over- 
board. . 

September 22. . Another canyon. 
“Tent!” cried Hiram. “A _ stove-pipe!” 
“ Siwash dogs!” We whistled and shouted. 
Two men in blue shirts and rubber boots 
were walking up the shore, one very light- 
haired—Swede, of course—one sallow, with 
the prospector’s bulging eyes. We landed. 
They approached in silence. We waited for 
them to speak. “Which way did you 
come?” said the dark man. “ By the Talu- 
shalitna?” We told them—all. “Them 
Indians at the Station’ll go crazy when 
they see you,” they said. “ You’re a hard- 
lookin’ lot with them red handkerchiefs 
tyin’ up yer hair.” We went to their tent, 
filled with the familiar sour dough smell; 
and their real sour dough bread we ate. 
They'd been digging flour gold here since 
August. They gave us salt and tobacco; we 
gave them rotten meat. “See me 
spit on the rocks,” giggled Fred. “I chew it 
tags an’ all. It'll take a h—1 of a lot till I 
catch up.” They didn’t ask if we'd 
reached the top of McKinley. They only 
said, “Yes, we heard of your outfit at 
Tyonek.” . . . We ran the canyon, and 
here, right above the Chulitna-Sushitna 
forks, it’s very cold on the bleak sand... . 


It was now but one hundred miles to 
Sushitna Station, thence thirty to Cook 
Inlet. Just above the forks, the Chulitna 
channel had lately ripped through an 
archipelago. We dodged Mary Ann 
among shreds of jungle quivering in the 
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white water, slapped her against logs till 
she tipped and the unsafe angle freed us. 
We jumped around like maniacs, giving 
orders, changing them, cursing each other 
after each escape. But we had luck, 
Ethel didn’t. Where we landed to wait, 
Hiram came kiting down the bar for the 
axe. Back half a mile, Ethel was hung 
up slanting on a willow snag, the water 
washing over one of the junk boxes; the 
Doctor and Miller nursing their dry feet 
on her upturned edge. Fred jumped in 
and hacked them out, and soon we swung 
out upon the broad even channel of the 
main Sushitna, and the luxury of northern 
travel. 

September 23. We're sitting on 
the tent which covers all the stuff, raised on 
two logs in the middle of the raft. Now 
and then we wonder which channel to take 
between the large islands, and the river 
chooses for us. Fred is staining the water 
with tobacco juice, I’m smoking Chrest 
Hanson’s pipe. We swing slowly, round and 
round, as air-bubbles hiss up from the gray- 
green water. “See the view change with- 
out you movin’,” says Fred, and between 
our dozes, “ Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful! ” 
McKinley and Foraker rise domed and 
dazzling white, higher, even higher, it 
seems, over these limitiess lowlands of 
clean blue shadows in the deeps of the 
saffron cottonwoods, over the lazy snuffle 
. a ripple, the soft stroke of a paddle, the 

yarm sunlight of Indian summer 
i wonder, shall I ever return to such a land, 
to such happiness ? 


We’d made bets on when the station 
should loom up below the long eddy 
remembered by Doc and Miller; for just 
there the Yentna River they had poled 
up in June left our stream. We travelled 
all the twenty-fifth standing on our loads, 
shading eager eyes. Toward four o’clock 
we made out a ruined cabin, dories ranked 
along shore under a steep bank, then 
weathered cabins in the rank dead grass— 
spires of blue smoke, the whine of dogs 
and savage shouts. We pulled in toward 


a tall old man strolling along shore with 
four white dogs. We asked the news of 
the world. He knew of nothing since 
August tenth. 

“But yer know the pope’s dead 0’ 
course,” he drawled, ‘‘and them cardinals 
held a sort 0’ political convention, where 
Cardinal Gibbons he acted as a sort 0’ 
boss, and they chose another. And 
Roosevelt, he’s agreed to complain to the 
Czar o’ Rooshia about them massacred 
Jews, and someone’s killed that Queen 
Dragon of Servia, and jumped her claim 
to the throne, an’ Rooshia’s goin’ to fight 
the Japs. . . . There ain’t much 
happehed this summer!” 

Whole-souled, bearded dreamers of 
gold now filled the vacant cabins about 
the station. In Arizona, Oregon, Luzon, 
Alaska, each had staked his all more than 
once, and lost, always lost. But the 
Eldorado was now at hand, in the Sushitna 
valley, this was the place. They might 
sled their grub up river in March, but to 
what point was undecided. There was 
plenty of time. They handled my rocks, 
tracing slow, wise fingers across our maps. 
Climbing McKinley did not interest them. 
In the dark about the campfire, the man 
from Luzon cursed that country. It 
appeared he could not grow oats there, 
and the natives were so thick and starved, 
they searched the mountains at night with 
candles for lizards to eat, till the hills 
seemed covered with fireflies. Silently 
we looked up at Mt. Sushitna, rising clean 
and lone over the glossy river, over the 
unknown wilderness bright with some 
low aurora. 

And Jack, whom we had sent back sick 
with scurvy? We had not mentioned 
him for two months. Yes, some such 
man, out of grub, with stories of many 
wrecks, had reached here on a raft in mid- 
August. He had taken our boat to 
Tyonek. That was annoying. 
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drifted on the side of the little hill 

as if they were blown there by the 
first spring winds. Lady April was in the 
fields, stepping so delicately that no one 
knew, until surprises of silver green grass 
close to the water and a quick little note 
that one could not be sure one heard gave 
news of her. Only the scent—that odor 
of faint petals and early wind and sweet 
blown hair was everywhere, teaching the 
bare trees and hedges their old lesson of 
new loves. 

It was not yet nine o’clock when Jessica 
reached the west field, and the foot of the 
hill where the blossoms were. She was 
stepping as delicately as April herself, her 
skirts gathered in one hand, and in the 
other a basket. A certain broad flat stone 
was poised near the hill, and round it the 
flowers grew thickly, as if tossed up by 
the waves of grass. There Jessica set 
her basket, and took out its contents; 
and thereafter every little wind that 
wandered across the field had new odors 
and new secrets when it had passed the 
stone. 

In the basket were a cloth and one 


| artted on and anemones were 


napkin, silvery white. There was a little 
radiant apparatus, half silver and half 
flame, for boiling the water for tea; there 
were golden breads sticks, and cold chicken 
and honey of course—whoever ate out of 
doors without honey ?>—and there was a 
plate of pale yellow plums. And over 
all these things Jessica was bending, her 
pretty hands at delicate offices among 
them, when Lorimer reached the stile 
and stood watching her. 

“No,” he said to himself, ‘it isn’t 
possible. It looks wonderful, but it isn’t 
possible.” 

“Tf only,” added Lorimer to himself 
idly, ‘‘a woman could preserve to herself all 
the charm that distance and the im- 
possibility of approaching her always lend 
to her.” 

Lorimer had to cross the field or else 
skirt a marsh. And his one coveted day 
in the early fields was not to be spoiled, 
he decided, by any such circular tactics 
as delicacy demanded. Accordingly he 
swung over the stile and kept straight 
down the field, on a course that took him 
within a few feet of the little hill and the 
broad flat stone. 
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Lady April and the Rag Doll 


“Ye gods, she has a book too,” he noted 
when he was a few steps on his way. 
“Think of sitting in the midst of this early 
asphodel and eating ham sandwiches and 
reading somebody’s bad verse!” 

It was not Lorimer’s principle to shatter 
his illusions; neither was it his principle 
to scan each illusion closely to see how 
wide it was of the truth. It was rather 
his custom to discover what claim any 
i!lusion had to be retained as an illusion. 
He always hoped that it had such claim. 
He always welcomed any legitimate cause 
for believing a beautiful thing rather than 
an ugly one, but he could not do without 
the excuse. He could be in love with a 
woman for three charms, and at the same 
time countenance three great faults in her, 
but he could not christen the faults charms 
and worship her for all six. So it was not 
that Lorimer looked for the iil things that 
he prophesied of that meadow breakfast; 
it was simply that he feared them and 
dared not hope for the best. Many 
apparent cynics are only trying wistfully 
to prepare their very tender hearts for 
disappointment. There is always a hope 
back of the blackest prophecy, and in 
deference to that hope, Lorimer could not 
conscientiously have crossed the field 
without making sure that his worst fears 
were warranted. Therefore, when he 
was at the point in his course nearest the 
flat stone, he looked up; and so skillfully 
was his glance contrived that it swept over 
first the book, then the board, and then 
Jessica’s face. 

Jessica had seen him coming, and she 
could not, without affectation, have 
ignored his passing even if that had 
occurred to her. She glanced up and 
saw Lorimer’s clear-cut face and his well- 
knit, hunting-clad figure, and she glanced 
down. For there was nothing in his 
appearance to suggest what he would do. 
What he did was to catch off his cap with 
boyish eagerness, his eyes on the book 
that was open on the cloth. 

“Forgive me,” he cried. “‘Isn’t that 
Pierre Ronsard? I was sure of it! Fancy 
reading Pierre Ronsard and eating honey 
in the open air!” 

Jessica smiled with quick pleasure. To 
the lover of an exquisite thing but rarely 
read, there is no resisting the appeal of one 
who is also its friend. 

“How wonderful for you to know the 
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book so well,” she said. “But honey— 
honey is common enough!” 

‘*But not eaten like that,’ said Lorimer. 
**May—may I stay for a moment?” he 
added almost shyly. ‘‘I’ve breakfasted 
two hours ago.” 

The early sun shone joyously across the 
wet silver meadow, and the warmth of it 
and the coolness of it, and the light and the 
shadow, and the mere air were all so 
marvelous that Jessica joined hands with 
them and danced in their very mood. 

“T was expecting you,” she said gravely 
to Lorimer. ‘‘Didn’t you know that if 
you breakfast alone out-of-doors in the 
early spring, wonderful things always 
happen to you? That’s why I came.” 

He laughed boyishly and threw his 
fishing rods and his field vlasses beside 
him. 

“T’ve breakfasted out-of-doors a thou- 
sand times,” he said, ‘‘and nothing won- 
derful has ever happened to me _ be- 
fore.” 

“This time,” said Jessica, “something 
shall. You shall eat honey on the bread 
plate and use the honey spoon.” 

He watched her delightedly while she 
arranged the plate. When it was ready 
she broke two slender-stemmed hepaticas 
and laid them upon it. 

“Thank you, Lady April,” he said 
gravely, ‘‘for I see now that you are Lady 
April herself.” 

‘Ah, Prince Spring!” she chided him, 
“‘T knew you at once. But I was afraid 
you were not going to recognize me. Tell 
me about May.” 

Lorimer leaned against a little silver 
birch, and broke his bread and ate his 
honey in vast content. 

“Until this morning,” he said deliber- 
ately, ‘I expected very little of May. 
Now, quite suddenly, I can’t help hoping 
that May will be very nice.” 

“Because she will find April gone?” 
asked Jessica demurely. 

‘“*¢For April makes the very sweet 0’ 
May,’” quoted Lorimer prettily. 

‘‘Charming!” cried Jessica. ‘‘ But when 
June comes you will be gone yourself, 
Lord Spring.” 

Lorimer smiled. 

“‘T wonder,” he said absently, ‘I am 
always wondering. Do you suppose that, 
by June, this wonderful morning can 
possibly be only a memory ?” 
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“T know so little,” pleaded Jessica, 
“about your memory. Why, you have no 
tea! Will you use my cup? Let me 
wash it.” 

She sprang to her feet, and so did 
Lorimer. 

“Let me!” he cried. 

“Monsieur Spring,” said Jessica, “‘this 
is my special April field, and I know where 
the brook is clearest. Eat your honey 
and wait.” 

She vanished behind the hill, and at 
once Lorimer was in an unreasoning panic 
lest she should not return. When she 
came round the hill, swinging her cup to 
dry it, he greeted her in relief. 

“T was afraid,” he explained gravely, 
“that you really were April and wouldn’t 
come back. I was planning to sit here 
till May.” 

“Perhaps May would have invited you 
to breakfast,”’ suggested Jessica. 

Lorimer took his cup, and then he 
handed it back to her for another lump of 
sugar for the sheer joy of watching her 
select it. There were no tongs. 

“Seriously,” he said then, “‘tell me: 
Do you live hereabouts in the fields, Lady 
April, year round, and do you only come 
out in spring? Or do you always sit 
here, distilling honey for happy wan- 
derers? Or is it strange poison drawn 
from flowers that nobody knows but you ? 
Truly, this honey has no mortal taste! 
Tell me of yourself, Lady April.” 

Jessica looked away over the pale fields. 

“T will tell you,” she said. She took 
off her hat, and threw open her coat, dis- 
closing a little flowery pink waist, as 
spring-like as the fields. 

“T live just here in this hill,” she an- 
nounced. ‘‘No one knows. The rest of 
the year I am asleep, here in the hill.” 

‘What do you dream ?” asked Lorimer. 

“T dream a thousand things,” said 
Jessica. “I have seen you often when I 
have been dreaming.” 

Lorimer leaned forward. He had played 
many games, delicate games requiring all 
dexterity, but always he had guided them 
and had held back or sped forward at his 
will. But this woman, who was skilled 
in every sweet device of fancy, was doing 
with the hour what she would. If she 
had chosen suddenly to shake her green 
skirts and disappear into the hill he could 
not have stayed her. 


“OQ,” he said, ‘‘I found myself just now 
hoping wildly that you are not April—that 
you are real! Are you real?” 

“No,” said Jessica, serenely, ‘‘but 
my dreams are. Shall I tell you about 
the times I have dreamed about you— 
there in the hill?” 

“Tell me,” said Lorimer. 

Jessica thought a moment. 

‘“‘T don’t remember what,” she said 
lightly. ‘‘ Excepting that there were little 
sounds, like happy laughter, everywhere. 
And I think there were honey and pale 
yellow plums!” 

“Little sounds like happy laughter 
everywhere,’”’ repeated Lorimer, and then 
he added simply: ‘‘ How wonderfully you 
play the game.” 

Jessica frowned. 

“You will oblige me to believe, very 
unwillingly,” she said, ‘‘that you are 
not Spring at all. You spoke then exactly 
like a man. A man will always interrupt 
the most delicious pretense by telling the 
woman how well she does it. That is 
inere——"’ 

“‘Flirtation,” suggested Lorimer idly. 

“Remember I’m April,” warned Jessica, 
“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“What, Lady April!” cried Lorimer. 
‘‘Not know what flirtation is? If April 
doesn’t know, who does? April invented 
it!” 

“Not this April, though,” defended 
Jessica. “And I am f¢his April, you 
know.” 

Lorimer laughed again, and saw just 
then a little line of yellow buttercups that 
looked drawn up in absurd formality. 

“See,” he said, ‘‘the little yellow butter- 
cup soldiers! They are marching.” 

“They are going into the hill,” ex- 
plained Jessica. 

“Yes,” said Lorimer, ‘‘that is where 
they get their gold.” 

Jessica smiled contentedly. 

“T didn’t know that Spring was so 
nice,” she said. ‘‘I thought you would be 
bustling about, superintending — bird’s 
nests and the building of hedges, and 
overseeing the brooks, and attracting the 
attention of the seeds. You seem deli- 
ciously idle.” 

“T haven’t a thing to do,” declared 
Lorimer, unmindful that his coveted 
day’s fishing was wasting away, “‘unless,” 
he added, ‘‘you will come with me to 
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look at some work, here and there in this 
field. There are some forward buds over 
there by the stile that I’d particularly like 
to ask your advice about.” 

“T know those buds,” said Jessica. ‘I 
know every inch of this field, having made 
it. I’ve long wanted to ask you about 
those very flowers.” 

They walked down from the hill, across 
the white flowers on which the high, warm 
sun had now dried the dew. Lormier 
looked up at the blue and away at the 
faint green, and he drank in the rioting 
gold of the air. 

““O hark,” he said suddenly, “hark!” 

“What is it?” asked Lady April. 

“T thought,” he explained, “that I 
heard ‘little sounds, like happy laughter, 
everywhere!’” 


II 


On the other side of the hill in the west 
meadow, the little brook where Lady 
April had washed her cup, wound con- 
tentedly to the south, singing. For it was 
good to be free again, good to be made of 
gold in the sun instead of cold silver, good 
to hear the faint push of little new growing 
things, understreaam. When the brook 
swept over a stone it plashed up as high 
as it could to look away across the mea- 
dows and see if the word of the wind were 
indeed true, and if the fields were really 
growing green. Through the west mea- 
dow, across a corner of marsh, and into a 
fragrant close among trees the brook 
hurried, and then in the shadow it loitered 
a little that April morning, half in surprise, 
wholly in delight. ; 

A boy of ten, dressed from head to foot 
in immaculate white, his bright hair fresh 
from some careful nurse’s hands, was 
standing close to the stream’s edge, wist- 
fully testing it with one finger. He 
dabbled the finger in the water both in sun 
and in shade, and finally he wiped the 
finger on his knickerbockers and sat down 
on a wet log with determination. 

“T will too,” he said aloud, and began 
to take off his shoes and stockings. The 
boy had beautiful little hands, slender and 
soft, and the feet which were presently 
uncovered were beautiful too. He rolled 
up his knickerbockers carefully, threw his 
hat on the ground and started for the 
stream. 
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“Q, O! The fairy is dead! The fairy 
is dead!” called a voice in the woods. 

Instantly the boy turned, listened, and 
started breathlessly in pursuit of the voice. 
It did not call again, and when he had 
gone a little way from the path, the boy 
stopped and listened once more. He heard 
nothing but the scurry of a squirrel. 

“‘Where are you?” he shouted. ‘“‘ Where 
are you? I’m coming.” 

A breaking of twigs answered him, and 
almost before him appeared a little object 
such as the boy had never seen. Little 
girls, as he knew the species, had hair that 
bore signs of careful art, however de- 
moralized later by nature, and their little 
frocks had been white lately if they were 
not now, and they came in to tea for cakes, 
and only took one. This little creature, 
bare-footed, dressed in torn brown, with 
her hair tumbled and her face flushed with 
anger, was a revelation to him, and yet the 
boy recognized her as an alien member of 
the tribe Little Girl. 

“So you did it,” she charged furiously, 
“T might ’a’ known it was a dressed-up 
boy.” 

The scorn in her words was like a blow 
to the boy. 

“T didn’t!” he refuted blindly. ‘‘And 
I’m not dressed up. These old things are 
every day.” Then he realized vaguely 
that in belittling his own costume, he was 
positively condemning hers. ‘‘You’re 
dressed up yourself,” he amended it. 

“Stop making fun of my clothes!” 
cried the little girl, stamping her bare 
foot. ‘‘I’d rather wear funny clothes till 
I was dead than do what you’ve done.” 

“‘What have I done?” demanded the 
boy, unconsciously closing his fist. 

The little girl looked at him with un- 
speakable loathing. 

““You’ve killed my fairy,” she cried. 

At once the boy’s anger forsook him, 
and his eyes grew large with horror. 

“O! O!” he cried. “Why I didn’t! 
I didn’t! I’d die first! How do you 
know it’s dead?” 

The girl looked at him with a ray of 
doubt. 

“‘Didn’t you do it, honest?” she asked 
soberly. 

“Honest,” he said. ‘‘ Double honest.” 

The girl still regarded him. uncertainly. 

“Well,” she said. ‘“‘Who did? The 
fairy’s dead.” 
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“But how do you know she’s dead?” 
cried the boy, beside himself with ex- 
citement. ‘Did you see her?” 

“Course I seen ’er,” said the girl. 

The boy hopped on one foot, holding 
the heel of the other behind him, in his 
hand. 

‘“‘What’d she look like? Was it a real 
fairy?” he demanded. ‘‘ What'd it do?” 

The girl looked at him with new sus- 
picion. 

“Didn’t you never see one?” she in- 
quired. 

“No,” said the boy mournfully. ‘“‘T’ve 
watched lots o’ times, nights. But I’ve 
dreamed about ’em,” he added brightly, 
‘“‘an’ I know they are.” 

“Then [ll tell you about mine,” said 
the girl. ‘“‘Only Cuddy and me knows 
about him. The rest don’t take no stock. 
But Cuddy and me seen her, and we know. 
We knew before we saw her,’ she added, 
“just the way you know they are.” 

“Tell me,” said the boy, hopping 
eagerly. 

The girl looked about her cautiously, 
and beckoned him deeper into the woods, 
to where a hollow tree stood gaunt in a 
growth of young hazel bushes and dog- 
wood. 

“Here was where she lived,” she ex- 
plained. ‘I was comin’ a-past here one 
mornin’, an’ she didn’t see me, an’ I just 
looked up in time to see ’er skippin’ into 
the tree. I didn’t really see ’er,” said the 
girl conscientiously, ‘but I see somethin’ 
move, just as plainas plain. An’ it wasn’t 
a squirrel, an’ it wasn’t a chipmunk, an’ it 
wasn’t nothin’. So it must’a’ been a fairy.” 

She looked at him for corroboration. 

“Of course,” he said eagerly. ‘‘ What’d 
you do?” 

“T waited here hours,” said the little 
girl, “‘an’ she didn’t come an’ she didn’t 
come. An’ bimeby I thought what I’d 
do. I had a lace veil,” she turned her 
head proudly, waiting for the effect on the 
boy, ‘‘the lady gave it to me, an’ I hadn’t 
anything to wear with it. An’ you know 
fairies is all lace themselves, so they must 
like it. An’ I brought the veil down to 
the tree that night an’ left it. An’ the 
nex’ mornin’ ——” 

“What ?” cried the boy eagerly. 
it there?” 

“Tt was gone!” said the girl trium- 
phantly. ‘An’ so was the ribbon, an’ 
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the bright button, an’ the chocolate cake, 
an’ the hat-pin head. I left ’em all there 
for her, an’ she took ’em all!”’ 

“QO,” cried the boy dubiously,” but 
how do you know? Maybe the squir- 
rels ——” 

“Those old squirrels!” cried the girl. 
“They don’t eat lace. Wasn’t it my veil 
and my ribbon, and hadn’t I ought to 
know?” 

The boy conceded this in silence. 

“Of course,” he said then politely. 
“T’d about ten hundred thousand times 
rather believe it was the fairy, but , 

“Then believe it!” cried the girl vic- 
toriously. ‘‘That’s all you need. But 
the reason why I know it’s true is this: 
Last night I brought her a lock—a piece 
of my hair,” said the girl shyly, “‘like in 
books,” she added vaguely, ‘‘an’ in the 
night I heard a dog howl, an’ a owl hoot— 
a strange owl—and this mornin’ I found 
the lock o’ hair all scattered over, and look 
at these marks.” 

The boy examined the scratches on the 
ground. 

“Do cats eat fairies?” he demanded. 

“Tf they do,” cried the girl furiously, 
“T’d kill every cat in the whole world, and 
mine too!” 

“So’d I,” said the boy earnestly, and 
hopped on one foot absently about the 
marks on the ground. Then he stopped 
in some alarm, for the girl sat down beside 
the hollow tree and began to cry. 

“What’ll I do?” she sobbed, ‘TI ain’t 
got nothin’ to hurry and get the dishes 
done for, now.” . 

The boy understood, and he wanted to 
comfort her. 

“Il bring you a book,” he said, ‘that’s 
got in about fairies.” 

“Pictures?”? demanded the girl, still 
sobbing. 

“Yes,” cried the boy eagerly, ‘‘fairies 
with crowns, and swans, and stars on 
sticks 

“Don’t want ’em,” said the girl unex- 
pectedly. ‘‘They never look like I be- 
lieve fairies look.” 

The boy stared at her in perplexity, 
conscious all at once that the pictures had 
never seemed very convincing to him, 
either, though he had not known it. How 
did the girl know that, he wondered. 

““What’s your name?” he burst out 
suddenly. ‘‘Who told you about fairies ?” 
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“My name’s Minta,” said the little 
girl. ‘‘But Cuddy calls me the Rag Doll, 
and I like that better. I found out about 
fairies by myself, first. Then the lady told 
me—but I’d known by myself, a long 
while before that.” 

The boy looked at her with profound 
respect. 

‘“‘Let’s you and I wade,” he said. 

“That’s nothin’,” said the girl wearily. 
“T wade all day.” 

“You are let, then, prob’ly,’’ deduced 
the boy shrewdly. ‘I’m not, so it’s fun. 
Let’s go off and find a new fairy in the 
water.”’ 

“In the water?” asked the girl doubt- 
fully. 

“Yes,” said the boy eagerly. ‘“‘ Didn’t 
you know there’s a different set 0’ fairies 
ives down there ?” 

The girl considered a minute. 

“Tl go with you,” she said finally. 

They went back to the brook, and 
stepped in the shallow bed, and started 
away up-stream, the boy’s shoes and 
stockings forgotten on the bank. 

The boy found the girl very amusing, 
but he would not call her Rag Doll. 
Neither would she call him Reginald, as 
he instructed her. 

“Tt sounds,” she tried to explain, 
if I was usin’ too big words.” 

“How can I call you Rag Doll?” de- 
manded the boy, laughing. ‘Suppose 
I was to see a little baby dryad—they 
live in trees, you know. I couldn’t 
say: ‘Rag Doll, there’s a dryad’—could 
i?” 

“Why not?” she persisted. 

“Well, it wouldn’t belong,” explained 
the boy, perplexed. ‘‘I’d rather say,” 
he added shyly, ‘‘‘ Minta, see that dryad.’” 

‘“Minta’s nice,” admitted the girl 
tolerantly, ‘“‘but Rag Doll sounds lovin’. 
You can call me Minta.” 

The boysubsided, feeling unaccountably 
shut out of the bright uses of life. Pres- 
ently he saw a dragon-fly. 

“*O,” he called, ‘‘there’s a witch’s wing! 
It’s the first one I’ve seen this year.” 

“Me too!” said the girl. ‘“‘Do you 
s’pose it’s true that those old dragon- 
flies make their wings out o’ rainbows?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “I do. But 
then,” he added, “‘I guess that’s because 
I always believe everything.” 

“Do you? I do too,” said the girl 
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laughing, ‘‘everything like that. I hunt 
em up to believe.” 

‘Like about sour-grass bein’ sweet 
when the moon shines?” suggested the 
boy. 

“T never heard that,’ said the girl 
enviously. ‘But the lady told me that 
if you bury some of the last snow, a flower 
will come up from it.” 

“And getting a cob-web up whole,” 
cried the boy, “‘if you can do that, you 
will dream about the Good Ghosts.” 

“The Good Ghosts,” repeated the girl, 
lingering over the name. ‘‘Who are the 
Good Ghosts ?” 

“They go about doing nice things,” 
explained the boy, ‘‘ making summer come 
and making it stop raining, and putting 
surprises. Haven’t they ever done any- 
thing for you?” 

“No,” said the girl, ‘no. But nobody 
has, ’c’p’n Cuddy and the lady. What 
do they do?” 

The children had long ago come out of 
the wood, and crossed the corner of the 
marsh, and entered the west meadow. 
They were just nearing a certain low hill, 
lapped by little white flowers, when the 
girl asked about the Good Ghosts. At 
the same moment she saw the flowers, 
and she sprang away from him, out of the 
stream and up the side of the hill. 

‘’Nemonies!”’ she called. ‘‘It’s thick 
with ’em. Come on.” 

Reginald followed her, and paused with 
his hand on the flowers nearest to him. 
The girl had rounded the hill and was 
shrieking with delight. 

“QO,” she cried. ‘“‘Come! Come! O, 
do you s’pose the Good Ghosts have been 
here?” 

He found her standing before a broad, 
flat stone, unaccountably spread with the 
remains of a feast. That it was the re- 
mains did not deter the Rag Doll and 
Reginald. With a great common impulse, 
they sat down on the same side of the 
stone, and gathered up the remnants with 
exclamations of joy, and ate. 

“Plums!” shrieked the Rag Doll. 

“Chicken!” commented the boy con- 
tentedly. 

The fact that the agency that produced 
the feast might be more spiritual than 
human did not occur to either as a reason 
for abstenance. Their task was com- 
pleted with expedition and a manifesta-. 
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tion of conscience for detail. Then the 
boy sat on the grass stretching his feet 
luxuriously on the opening flowers, and 
the Rag Doll investigated the little 
alcohol lamp and kettle. 

“The lady’s got one,” she remarked. 

‘““Who’s the lady, anyway?” inquired 
the boy idly. 

‘Well, she’s beautiful,” said the Rag 
Doll solemnly. ‘‘She wears dresses that 
drag a long way out, an’ after she’s had 
your hand a while you keep smelling of 
your own hand; an’ she tells you stories.” 

The boy leaned against the little silver 
birch; it was the tree against which 
Lorimer had leaned. 

‘Tell me one,” commanded the boy. 

The Rag Doll looked away over the 
fields. 

“She told me a story,” she said, ‘‘about 
all the stars thinkin’ they’d sung together 
long enough—you know in the Bible, 
about ’em singin?—an’ they wanted to 
hear somebody else sing. So one day 
they all dropped, just as still, down to the 
earth and landed soft in a big meadow 
like this, an’ nobody was there. But the 
stars kep’ hearin’, right away, the loveliest 
music, an’ they couldn’t tell where it come 
from. An’ so they listened, an’ listened, 
an’ listened, an’ all of a sudden they all 
spoke at once. One star said, ‘It’s the 
trees growin’’; an’ another said, ‘It’s the 
grass growin’’; and another said, ‘It’s 
wind’; an’ another said, ‘No, it’s little 
bits o’ buds openin’’; An’ pretty soon the 
stars found it was all these things just 
singin’ away the same as the stars them- 
selves all the while! An’ so the stars 
flew back an’ sung too. An’ if we listen 
right we can hear everything in the world 
singin’ as hard as hard. Do you believe 
it?” 

The boy considered. 

**T guess I will,” he concluded. 

“T do,” said Rag Doll decidedly. ‘If 
you wake up quick sometimes, you can 
hear it, just stoppin’. ” 

The boy had his ear to the silver birch. 

“This old tree,” he said, ‘can’t it 
sing, just?” 

The girl laughed and put her face close 
to the flowers. 

“Tra la la!” 
Sing louder.” 

Then they both sat up and laughed 
long and joyously, and their laughter 
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chimed with that of Jessica and Lorimer, 
returning from their round of the warm 
noon fields. If April and Spring them- 
selves had been walking abroad that fra- 
grant morning, they could have spent no 
more enchanted hour. For when two 
are met to whom the whole out-door world 
is a voice and a presence, the out-door 
world knows that they are near, and goes 
out to welcome them. Straightway there 
is new magic everywhere, and little spirits 
that flee away frightened from the tread 
of the busy and the self-absorbed, venture 
shyly forth in the little sounds and the 
little perfumes.- One by one these spirits 
drop their delicate disguises of leaf and 
wind and shadow and stand revealed the 
servants of Beauty itself. When they 
heard the children laugh on the other 
side of the hill, Jessica and Lorimer were 
so close upon them that they could hear 
them speak. Jessica held up a warning 
hand to Lorimer. 

“Tt’s my nephew,” she explained, ‘‘and 
a dear little sprite of a child, who belongs 
to some of the lumber people. See her 
—hasn’t she distinction? They call her 
the Rag Doll! Listen:” 

‘And that,” Reginald was explaining, 
‘“‘was when all the sun that the people had 
was a great, big, yellow rose put up in the 
sky, and it smelled so good all the people 
thought it was light!” 

“Why,” cried the Rag Doll, “I guess 
that’s what the sun is now—a big rose. 
And all the little stars are baby buds.” 

Jessica motioned Lorimer softly back, 
and they went quietly around the hill. 

“Tl come back for the things,” said 
Jessica. ‘‘Those children must not be 
disturbed.” 

At that moment a_ basket phaeton, 
driven by an elderly woman, entered the 
field at the far end and drove leisurely 
toward them, over the springy turf. 

“Tt’s Aunt Marcia!” exclaimed Jessica. 
“O I feel like a naughty child. Won’t 
you please go? She simply can’t be ex- 
plained to! She wouldn’t speak to her 
own conscience without an introduction.” 

‘But ——” said Lorimer. 

“Please,” pleaded Jessica. ‘‘T’ll let 
let you know when I return to town. 
Please. Good bye, Prince Spring till 
fall.” 

““O Lady April!” said Lorimer only. 
“OQ Lady April!” 
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She motioned him the course that lay 
along the brook’s edge, and she herself 
slipped back around the hill. There was 
nothing else for it, and Lorimer followed 
the brook. At the edge of the wood he 
turned, and saw the back of the phaeton 
moving away toward the distant chimneys 
in the trees. He threw himself on the pine 
needles, his blood singing in his veins to 
the measures of the singing earth. Ina 
few moments a rustling disturbed him, 
and he looked down. A lonesome little 
object, deprived likewise of a play-fellow, 
was staring hard at him. 

“Why!” cried Lorimer joyously recog- 
nizing her, ‘It’s the Rag Doll!” 


III 


Lorm™MER counted the days. Other 
vital occupation he had none excepting 
to abuse himself for not arranging, while 
the chance was his, to see Jessica again. 
Up to that last hurried moment it had all 
been such a charméd time, that he had 
taken no account of time at all. They 
had met in the fields—he and the woman 
who read the fields as he read them, who 
loved more than sound and scent and 
color, who loved, indeed, the very soul of 
them all. That, for the time, had com- 
pletely occupied him, and it seemed diff- 
cult to believe that, after all, two such 
universal spirits were mundane and had 
to depend upon a definite appointment to 
meet, instead of blossoming from each 
others’ thoughts! 

But so it was, and Lorimer, in town, 
fretted away the long summer, and chafed 
inexpressibly at his stupidity. So potent 
was the call of the open to him that sum- 
mers at his desk were always bondage; 
but this year something else called him 
and would not let him rest. Sunday after 
Sunday he ran down to the country and 
haunted the fields where he had found 
Jessica, and the wood where he had spent 
half an hour the same joyous day with the 
Rag Doll, touched to tears by her passion- 
ate love of all that no one had taught her 
to see. But even she had disappeared. 
He never saw her; never saw the small, 
white-clad boy who was her play-fellow, 
never had a glimpse of the old phaeton 
and the leisurely horse—never found 
Jessica. The house with the chimneys 
in the trees was apparently deserted. 





Lorimer felt that he had the whole world 
pretty nearly to himself. 

“September!” he said to himself ex- 
ultantly, when autumn began. ‘“‘I shall 
see her before the month is gone.” 

“October!” he announced no_ less 
authoritatively. ‘‘So it is to be October!” 

But October too was gone, and a sin- 
gularly warm, indolent November was 
idling by, and still he had no news of her. 
A last hopeless visit to the country when 
the leaves were lying dead convinced 
Lorimer that she was not there. He 
tramped forlornly through the field in the 
late afternoon, and sat down by the 
deserted stone at the foot of the hill, where 
the air was shadowy with the little phan- 
toms of the dead spring flowers and the 
spirits of the flowers that were to come. 
Lorimer looked at the little hill, and half 
believed that it was as she had said. 

“OQ Lady April,’ he said hopelessly. 
‘What if it should be true? What if you 
are asleep there in the hill—and what if 
you never come back ?” 

Lorimer knew, and he was past even 
smiling at himself, that if it were so, all 
the Aprils to come would hold for him no 
spring. 

Jessica had unlocked no new world to 
Lorimer, but she had been suddenly re- 
vealed to him as inhabiting his own special 
world, the world in which dreams and 
fancy are the only real things. Lorimer 
could not have explained quite what he 
meant; he only knew that for him there 
were in the world two sorts of people: 
The many who are occupied with doing 
and saying, ay, and with learning; and the 
few who know far, far better. He knew 
that the former are not absorbed in com- 
monplaces alone, for music and art and 
certain aspects of nature herself appeal 
strongly to them; but, ah, only to the few 
were the more radiant things ever wholly 
revealed! Of these was Jessica. To her, 
as to him, a bright fancy, a beautiful word, 
a bit of lore were more than most of the 
other uses of any day—and not for them- 
selves alone, but as divine messengers of 
Beauty herself. To her, as to him, the 
great out-doors was a holy of holies, and 
not merely a place to pass through to get 
from house to house. To her, as to him, 
life was faery; and he could not let her go. 
After the exquisite companionship of that 
April morning all other women wearied 
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him. He looked into their faces, one after 
another, to find the one indefinable 
quality he sought—the quality that was an 
understanding of nature and spirit, the 
quality of wonder itself; and not finding 
it, he longed unspeakably for Jessica. 

One late afternoon in the middle of 
November, he drew his horse in from a 
stiff canter and ambled leisurely along a 
park bridle-path near the drive. He 
scanned each carriage from habit, and no 
longer with any hope; therefore when a 
victoria passed him holding a little white 
figure with its head very high, he was im- 
pressed with nothing excepting its vague 
familiarity, until it had passed. Then 
he suddenly wheeled his horse and pur- 
sued the carriage. That little elf-like 
face, the big, quick eyes, the childish dis- 
tinction—why, she was in white, with 
nodding plumes and a muff, but surely he 
knew her! In the crush he could not 
overtake the carriage for a few minutes, 
and when he did he peered frankly into her 
face. Before he could speak she suddenly 
lost all her dignity, and waved both arms 
and the big muff at him in a wild salute. 
There was no mistaking that. It was the 
Rag Doll. 

“Come here—come on!” she cried to 
Lorimer, and said something to the coach- 
man who turned off the main drive and 
drew rein. Lorimer was beside her. 

“Rag ——,” he began excitedly, and 
then stopped short in confusion and amuse- 
ment. How could he call this white 
broad-cloth little creature by that name? 

“You say Rag Doll,” she commanded 
with royal tolerance. ‘‘You never knew 
my name was really Minta, did you? 
Well, it isn’t. I’m the Princess Appolo- 
dora now. Pretend, you know. But it’s 
some fun pretending when you’ve got 
something to pretend with that’s real.” 


“But where ——” began Lorimer, not 
in the least understanding. ‘“‘I mean 
where ——”’ 


“Ves,” said the Rag Doll Princess, 
“Aunt Jessica. I thought everyone knew,” 
she continued naively, “‘she took me to 
Europe—me and Reginald—and I,” she 
incorporated her corrective effort serenely. 
“Reginald was Prince Esther all the way 
there and back. It’s really a girl’s name, 
you know, and he knew it too; but he said 
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names were nicer than any girl, so he could 
use it if he wanted to. Don’t you think 
so too?” 

“Wes, yes,” 
“Ves, indeed. 
is she?” 

‘“‘She’s home,” said the princess lan- 
guidly, ‘“‘with a thousand folks—people, 
I mean, there. I guess you’d better not 
bother her. We just got back yesterday,” 
she added. 

A great glow crept over Lorimer and he 
suddenly caught the hand of the princess 
and kissed it. 

“Only yesterday!” he cried joyously. 
“QO, only yesterday!” 

“Didn’t you know,” said somebody 
beside him, “‘that I would have let you 
know if it had been before ?” 

There stood Lady April herself, the 
very spirit of November in her long brown 
furs, and by her side, like a tame squirrel, 
followed Reginald. Lorimer held out his 
hand without a word, and she gave him 
hers quite simply, and with no disguise 
upon her happy face. 

The prince and the princess were more 
communicative. 

“Your royal highness,” said the prince 
deferentially, ‘both the big purple butter- 
flies that are drawing your coach are very 
excitable. I believe I’d better drive them 
home for you myself.” 

“T should be very glad,” replied the 
princess, making room for him. ‘‘I have 
all the crown jewels in my lap here, and 
they need all my ’tention.” 

“QO, Aunt Jessica,” called the prince. 
“T’m goin’ drive home with Minta. May 
| ad 

“Yes, dear, ves,”’ said Jessica, without 
looking. 

So Prince Esther and the Princess 
Appolodora drove away in their coach 
drawn by purple butterflies and bearing 
the crown jewels, and none in all that gay 
throng found more treasure on the home- 
ward way in the autumn evening than 
did the children, because they knew how 
the great park is peopled with dreams. 

But there was one dream present that 
night of which even the prince and the 
princess did not know. And Jessica and 
Lorimer walking slowly home, could not 
wholly trust themselves to speak of it—yet. 


cried Lorimer bewildered. 
But Aunt Jessica—where 








Sooty Terns in Flight. 


ON LONELY BIRD KEY 


By HERBERT K. JOB 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


UT in the Gulf of Mexico, sixty- 
five miles from Key West toward 
the setting sun, rise half a dozen 

barren sand-bars from the exquisite tur- 
quoise-blue waters. One of these, Gar- 
den Key, is a government fort and coaling 
station, another is the Loggerhead Key, 
our last outpost toward Cuba and Cen- 
tral America. Other islets are unten- 
anted, save when the great sea-turtles 
crawl; one alone, Bird Key, is preémpted 
by the birds. It would be hard to find a 
more desolate or isolated region. 

It was on a bright May afternoon that 
we reached the fort, whence we secured 
passage to Bird Key, a mile or so away, 
by the kindness of the lighthouse keeper 
who saile#l us across in a small catboat 
with our skiff in tow. He left us, bag and 


BY THE AUTHOR 

baggage, upon a dilapidated little pier, 
alone among the birds. As we had ap- 
proached the islet, the chorus of. shrill 
cries had grown louder and louder, and 
the fluttering of wings more and more 
apparent. Now they were rising into the 
air in countless swarms, with outcries that 
were almost overpowering in their shrill- 
ness and volume. We had to fairly shriek 
at one another to be heard at all. 

Bird Key has something of a history. 
Many years ago Audubon landed there 
and studied the great bird-colony. Dur- 
ing our Civil War the Key was used by the 
Confederates as a prison-camp. It is 
about an eighth of a mile long and per- 
haps one hundred yards wide, a mere 
sand-bar, pretty well overgrown with bay 
cedar bushes, from two to six feet high. 











Sooty Terns Resting in the Grass. 


There are also a few young cocoanut palms 
and some patches of Bermuda grass and 
cactus. 

Among the island birds are in- 
cluded all the regular inhabitants of Bird 
Key, other than migrants which may 
casually rest upon it. In fact, two kinds 
will embrace all but about two dozen 
individuals. These abounding sorts are 
the sooty and the noddy terns, both birds 
of the tropics, that are found nesting 
only in this one spot 
in all the United 
States. Each is 
about the size of a 
pigeon, slender and 
graceful, with rather 
long, pointed wings. 
The sooty tern is 
deep black in its up- 
per plumage, and 
snowy white below, 
while the noddy is 
dark brownish gray 
all over, save for a 
whitish cap on its 
head. 

The sooty terns 
form the great ma- 
jority of the popula- 
tion of Bird Key. 
My guess would be 
that there were 


Noddy on Nest—A Scolding Attitude. 
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about six to eight 
thousand of them at 
this time. Of the 
noddies there were 
hardly a thousand, 
a great decrease 
from former num- 
bers. Only these 
two species breed on 
the Key. Its only 
other frequenters 
were some two doz- 
en great man-o’-war 
birds that loafed 
around, sunning 
themselves upon a 
certain clump of 
bushes, the wharf, 
or the beacon, when 
they were not se- 
renely floating in the 
air, or pursuing and 
robbing the terns as 
they came in with 
food secured each morning and afternoon 
in their trips out to sea. 

Though the climate is warm throughout 
the year, it is not until May that the 
feathered hosts arrive from the far South 
at this sandy rendezvous. In the van 


come the noddies, a few about the first of 
May, and the rest within a few days. A 
week later the sooty terns pour in, and it 
is said that within a week of their arrival 
both kinds begin to lay. 


At the time of 
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our coming nearly 
all the birds had 
eggs and were de- 
voting themselves to 
their family cares. 
To reach the 
buildings from the 
little landing - place 
we had to pass 
through a tract of 
bushes, and here it 
was that I saw the 
first nests of the 
noddies. Upon the 
tops or in the forks 
of the bushes, each 
pair had built a 
rather rude, yet 
fairly substantial, 
platform of sticks, 
only slightly —hol- 
lowed, and upon 
each one sat a dark 
gray bird. There 
was something about these graceful little 
creatures that instantly took me by storm, 
a case of love at first sight. The noddy is 
very much like a dove —except for its 
webbed feet—in size, in form, in the soft- 
ness of its plumage, the expression of its 
large dark eyes, and its gentle confiding 
ways. There is no wild affright as the 
stranger approaches. Just a shadow of 
fear is evident, but the birds sit quietly on 
their nests, hoping and trusting, and do 








A Pair of Noddies on Nest. 





Sooty Tern over Egg. 


not fly unless approached almost within 
arms’ reach. Then they flit gently away, 
alighting upon a neighboring bush until 
the intruder has withdrawn, when they 
return directly to their charge. It seemed 
remarkable to find birds so perfectly tame. 

Here, too, at the outset, we began to see 
the manner of life of the sooty tern. Their 
homes are never upon the bushes, but on 
the ground, either under them or out in 
the open, just above the beach or in other 
open spots. Home- 
making is reduced 
to the lowest terms, 
merely a hollow 
scratched in the 
sand, the work of a 
moment, and all is 
ready for the egg. It 
seems strange that 
both these species 
lay but one egg. If 
robbed, they will lay 
again and again, but 
each pair raises only 
a single chick each 
season. Itisa won- 
derful adaptation of 
Nature that many 
of the sea birds 
which are inedible 
to man andhave few 
natural enemies lay 
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but one egg, while other orders of birds, 
such as ducks and gallinaceous birds, rear 
very large families. The eggs of both these 
terns are about two inches long, of a buffy 
white, with reddish markings. Generally 
the eggs of the noddy are sparingly marked 
around the larger end, while those of the 
sooty tern are more heavily and com- 
pletely spotted. Of all the thousands of 
nests of both species which I examined 
during my stay, only three or four nests 
of the sooty tern held as many as two eggs. 

I soon found that, for breeding pur- 
poses, the two species had apportioned off 
the island into separate communities. 
The sooties naturally occupied the greater 
part of the island; the noddies had their 
reservation along the middle and northern 
part of the west shore, looking over 
toward Loggerhead light. To some ex- 
tent the species overlapped, and_ the 
sooties always felt free to fly over “* noddy- 
land,” but there was no interference one 
with the other. I saw no fighting between 
the two species, as such, though any in- 
dividual bird of either kind resented 
intrusion by any other bird too near its 
nest. 

Living as we did right among the birds, 
there were splendid opportunities to ob- 
serve all the details of their interesting 
little lives. Both kinds were continually 
alighting upon the roofs of the buildings. 
Especially did they appropriate the ridge- 
poles as their roosts, and there were nearly 
always lines of them in evidence, both 
kinds peacefully intermingling. I watched 
the pretty home-life of the mates on and 
about the nests, their caressings, and even 
the dropping of the eggs. I was so busy 
photographing during my short stay, that 
I could not take time to watch protractedly 
the accustomed sequence of events, and I 
should have enjoyed remaining with the 
warden throughout the season, watching 
the life and progress of the colony. The 
climate of the Florida Keys is not oppres- 
sively hot, even in summer, just a de- 
lightful, equable condition that makes 
living and sleeping outdoors a constant 
delight. The rainy season was approach- 
ing, as occasional sudden showers began 
to show. But who would mind alternate 
showers and sunshine under such con- 
ditions ? 

Were it not for the sooty terns, this lone 
key would be a quiet spot. The great 
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“‘men-o’-war,” seemingly adapted 


by 
nature for stentorian vocal efforts, are 
practically mute; the noddies also seem 
to have no note other than a weak little 


croak. But the sooties make up for 
other’s lacks with their clarion calls. 
Even when wholly undisturbed, their 
natural nervousness makes it impossible 
for them to be quiet. The great host is 
continually engaged in some alarm. By 
thousands they settle down to their nests 
or upon the sand. Some individual 
quarrels with another, and rises with an 
angry scream. A few neighbors take the 
alarm, and then, with furious uproar, 
thousands of wings are fluttering, and 
thousands of voices unite in a tremendous 
shout that seems almost to shake the Key 
upon its coral foundations. The racket 
at length fairly frightens the authors of it, 
and suddenly every voice is hushed in an 
absolute stillness which seems for an 
instant even more impressive than the 
din. But it is only for a moment; again 
the hubbub breaks out, if possible with 
redoubled vigor, as though they had let 
go only to take a stronger hold. All day 
long this goes on, and the visitor becomes 
accustomed to it, though he feels that he 
is being gradually deafened, and is losing 
the power to distinguish minor sounds. 

At dusk there is a general let-up, and 
most of the birds settle down to rest. Yet 
there are always some a-wing, and few 
moments pass without some sort of a cry. 
But it is only an individual voice that is 
heard instead of a chorus. 

The first thing, upon waking, is to phote- 
graph the man-o’-war birds. They have 
been sleeping on some bushes in pretty 
close company with us. Wedo not see them 
go to bed, for at dusk they are still soaring, 
but in the morning we find them quietly 
roosting, some of them not more than 
thirty or forty feet from our couches, on 
a clump of bushes very near the piazza. 
They are late risers, and sit there sleepily 
till some time after sunrise. So I quietly 
set up the camera upon the tripod, with the 
telephoto attachment, and get what views 
I wish, without alarming them, right from 
my very bed! 

At the northern end of the islazd, 
toward the fort, the sooties are partic- 
ularly numerous. They nest all over the 
dry sand above the beach, and every- 
where under the bushes farther back. 
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Large flocks also sun themselves upon the 
beach. As we approach, they rise in 
astonishing numbers. The sun is yet 
low in the east, and lights up their under 
parts, so it is a good time for snapshots, 
the focal-plane curtain shutter being set 
with a slit of about a quarter of an inch, 
and the spring wound some fifteen clicks, 
giving an exposure of about one five- 
hundredths of a second. The negatives 
secured are bound to be full of birds— 
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have flown; some, surprised upon their 
nests, refuse to turn tail to the invader, 
and stay upon the nest, bristling up with 
a show of bravado, almost allowing them- 
selves to be handled. We can easily take 
snapshots at them, but I prefer to set up 
my 4x 5 long-focus upon the tripod, using 
the shorter member—12-inch focus—of 
my double anastigmat at a distance of a 
yard or two, with a medium stop and a 
very brief timed interval, and secure a 








Sooty Terns Sunning Themselves on Bird Key Beach. 


unless, indeed, we aim down at our feet! 
Still the birds keep rising from the bushes, 
an inexhaustible supply. Some of them 
are in such a hurry that they get tangled 
in the branches, and we take one or two 
of them in our hands, freeing them and 
letting the frightened creatures fly away. 

Eggs are lying everywhere, in any sort 
of a situation. Some of the sooties, in 
fact, lay on the plank walk that runs east- 
ward from the hospital building. So, 
careful not to trample upon them, we 
stroll off through openings into the middle 
of the bushy tract. Most of the sooties 


fully exposed soft detailed picture, even 
the veinings of the feathers showing. 

After a few moments of hovering and 
screaming, the confiding though nervous 
little sooties, whose eggs lie all about us, 
begin to alight, first at some little dis 
tance, but soon, if we keep perfectly still, 
within three or four yards. When quite 
a company of them have thus gathered, 
the focal-plane shutter drops with a bang, 
and up they all go, to return again very 
soon, and then steal quietly to their nests, 
some of which are in plain sight, others 
under the nearby bushes. 




















Man-o’-War Birds and Noddies on Wharf. 


The noddies and man-o’-war birds love 
to roost on the pier in the morning sun, 
though, somehow, the sooties do not seem 
to relish the company. There they sit, 
as usual, perhaps twenty noddies and half 
a dozen of the big, hooked-billed, long- 


winged pirates. Though at times un- 
friendly, the similarity of their dark 
plumage—perhaps—gives these otherwise 
unlike birds a sense of common interest, 
and they now sit together as though 
always the best of friends. The big 





A Wharf Full of Noddies. 














Noddies Flying and Alighting. 


fellows are not over tame, so, from the 
nearest bushes, about fifteen yards away, 
we use the telephoto on them—or else my 
longest focus, 18-inch lens; for I find that 
I can ordinarily get a better, clearer and 
larger picture of a bird by an enlargement 
from this rapid exposure than from a 
direct print from the negative made with 
the slow and unwieldy telephoto. Then, 
upon my knees, head covered with the 
focus-cloth, I crawl slowly nearer and 
nearer. The movement is so gradual 
and the object so nondescript that they 
are not alarmed. At length I am quite 
near, and make an exposure. 

From here it is but a few steps to the 
centre of abundance of the breeding 
noddies. Most of their nests are upon 
the bushes, just above the beach, or on 
bunches of cactus. Many of the noddies 
fly up as we approach, but they soon 
settle down again upon the bushes or on 
their nests. Their quietness is in strange 
contrast with the conduct and tempera- 
ment of the sooties. In photography now 
we may do about anything we wish. Here 
is a nest where the male stands close 
beside his partner as she broods. Possibly 
he may fly up as I focus, about a yard 
away, but he will soon be back, and the 
picture is easily secured. Meanwhile, 
thus engaged, my coat brushes against 


another nest close by, with a little setting 
hen upon it. She does not fly, but bristles 
up and croaks her feeble little remon- 
strance. I stroke her on the back, and 
no sooner do my fingers’ touch her than 
she is off. But when the egg is nearly 
hatched we could lift her off without a 
struggle, and, replacing her, she would 
continue brooding, without showing any 
alarm. From this trait, Linnzus, the 
great naturalist who named the species, 
called the noddy, Anous stolidus—stupid 
fool, it means. I am inclined to resent 
having any such epithet applied. 

So we can go on, as long as we wish, 
photographing the noddies around us— 
in flight; on the bushes; over the egg; 
beside the egg; tail cocked prettily; rolling 
the tongue; looking down or up; the 
croaking, scolding posture, when noddy 
strikes the attitude of the cawing crow 
(pretty little sea-crow); and many other 
quaint poses. But, really, it is hard to 
tell when to stop this photography. Iam 
sure, even if I were to remain on Bird Key 
the livelong season, I should find some- 
thing new to photograph every day—as 
long as the plates lasted. In the three 
days and a fraction that I was there I 
managed to keep my enthusiasm under 
some sort of restraint, and only exposed 
one hundred and fifty-six plates! 


Be 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF THE OUTDOOR 
WORLD 


A CERTAIN quiet, self-contained old 
gentleman, multi-millionaire though 
he is, would have long ago slipped from 
public glare and taken his place with the 
“has beens” of the dead century had not 
his racing colors held his name among 
America’s greatest horsemen. Many years 
this preéminent breeder of thoroughbreds 
has sent his private trains, loaded with 
horses from his own studs, to every im- 
portant race in the country, and last season 
his string not only carried off stakes of 
enormous magnitude, but also made some 
new records on the turf. This quiet old 
man did not plunge into racing fame bya 
spectacular purchase, nor was his reputa- 
tion asa horseman built upon the ephem- 
eral triumph of a world record smasher. 
He was known to the horse marts of Eng- 
land, France, Australia and America 
before his colors won a purse of impor- 
tance. And now, an octogenarian, a 
farmer on a stupendous scale, a railroad 
builder, and the master miner and mine 
owner of the United States, this southern 
gentleman, late of Deadwood, South 
Dakota, more recently of California, 
James Ben Ali Haggin, is known the 
world over among sportsmen as the great- 
est breeder of thoroughbred horses in this 
or any other generation, though the turf 
triumphs of Salvator, Waterboy and 
Africander hardly drew a smile of satis- 
faction from the face of their owner. 

It was a foregone conclusion that Hag- 
gin’s great breeding stables of Kentucky 
and California would produce turf cham- 
pions. The calm set purpose of the largest 
horse breeder of the world has been to de- 
velop American stock. He began ina mod- 
est enough way in 1881 with one sireanda 
few mares out in California. Then he 
sent a horse east and swept up the Ken- 
tucky Derby. Next he astonished East- 
erners with his mare, Firenze, quickly 
following his triumphs with Salvator. 
But breeding interested him more than 
mere horse racing. His sheep and cattle 
grazed over tens of thousands of acres on 
the Pacific Slope, and what he had done 
in live stock he followed up in the breeding 


of thoroughbred horses, until the sales 
from his western stud, Rancho del Paseo, 
have become the event of the horsemen’s 
year; as high as two hundred yearlings 
having been auctioned off in a single sale, 
netting nearly two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Mr. Haggin is a man whose 
achievements alone speak his ambitions. 
In early life he was a lawyer. A Ken- 
tuckian by birth, he drifted west on the 
gold wave of enthusiasm, and with his 
brother-in-law, Lloyd Tevis, became as- 
sociated with some of the lucky mine 
owners of the time—men now million- 
aires. In company with Senator Hearst 
and Marcus Daly, Mr. Haggin made an 
enormous fortune in the acquisition and 
development of mining property, extend- 
ing their operations, not only in the West, 
but to Alaska and South America. His 
interest in one mine alone he sold for 
$9,000,000. After his mining successes 
his inherent love of horses and stock of all 
kinds made itself manifest, and when 
Haggin got control of a vast tract of land 
of 400,000 acres in Kern County, Cali- 
fornia, he introduced irrigation through- 
out the territory and enhanced its value 
by leaps and bounds. It was but a step 
from the ownership of fertile grazing soil 
to the introduction of stock raising and 
thoroughbred breeding. Whether because 
Kentucky was the State of his nativity, or 
because he understood the value of the 
blue grass region, he turned his attention 
to the possibilities of carrying on opera- 
tions there, buying over 5,000 acres of the 
best land obtainable for the purpose of 
carrying out his cherished project of an 
established and stocked estate; this is 
Elmendorf. He erected a great colonial 
mansion and has intimated his intention 
of endowing the estate as a permanent 
breeding establishment for blooded horses. 
Undaunted by advancing years, Mr. 
Haggin is pursuing his passion for the 
horse, and year by year pouring his riches 
into the greatest breeding stud in the 
world. His successes on the turf this 
year have been greater than those of any 
other horseman. 
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LEONIDAS HUBBARD, JR. 


An Appreciation 


LEONIDAS HUBBARD, Jr., our assistant 
editor and our dear friend, died of starva- 
tion in Central Labrador, October eigh- 
teenth, nineteen hundred and three. It 
is with a heavy heart and an unwilling pen 
that we write these words. For months 
we have hoped against hope. Now the 
evidence is at hand—Hubbard died in a 
frozen, barren land, alone, and within a few 
hours of human aid. Of details we still 
know very little. Ata later time we shall 
be able to give some further account of 
the fated expedition, its object, experiences 
and tragic conclusion. The last entry in 
his diary shows the brave, cheerful, hope- 
ful man that he was: 


“T am sleepy. I think death from starva- 
tion is not so bad. But let no one suppose 
I expect it. I am prepared—that is all. I 
think the boys will be able with the Lord’s 
help to save me.” 





There was the man as we knew him. 
From the first day that Mr. Hubbard 
entered the OUTING office until that June 
afternoon when he departed for Labrador, 
he made friends and held friends. To 
know him was to like him, and every one 
who came under his influence was at once 
attracted by his quiet, modest demeanor, 
which unconsciously revealed the great 
big heart of the man. 

No friend of Mr. Hubbard’s ever went 
to him in vain for counsel or help; for, no 
matter how busy with his own affairs, his 
time was always at the disposal of others. 
His last dollar was his friend’s. His first 
thought was for the comfort and success 
of others. This unselfish, loyal spirit was, 
perhaps, his most prominent character- 
istic. For three years, with scarcely a 
vacation .o speak of, Mr. Hubbard sat at 
his editorial desk, and when he left us for 
a well-earned respite, we were happy in 


the thought that he was to reap what he 
had so fairly earned. 

Mr. Hubbard came to Ovrttnc fully 
equipped for his chosen life-work. A 
college graduate, he had by much journey- 
ing and intelligent observation stored and 
trained his naturally retentive mind for 
editorial duties. His were the ten talents, 
and ten other talents had been added to 
them during the few years it was given 
him to labor. He grasped his oppor- 
tunities. Ever alert for new information, 
he yearned to seek the unexplored regions 
of the earth. Following out this desire, 
he made a careful study of the Labrador 
region and determined upon searching 
the unknown interior. Friends, fearful 
for his safety, tried to deter him, but once 
his mind was made up, he pressed on to 
the accomplishment of his purpose. Mr. 
Hubbard was a born hunter. He loved 
the outdoor life and silently craved the 
freedom of the country while in the midst 
of editorial duties. From his youth he 
had been a faithful,student of nature. 
When occasionally he took a respite from 
the care of office, the recreation generally 
was in the form of a hunting or fishing 
trip to some region where the wild life 
lured him. Nor were these trips devoid 
of results, for almost every issue ot 
OvTING contained an article over his 
name—a graphic pen-picture of something 
he had seen or heard. Perhaps no other 
name was more popular with the army 
of OuTING readers. Had Mr. Hubbard 
returned to us, the world would have been 
enriched from his store of experience. 
His was not the nature to learn for learn- 
ing’s sake, but to disseminate knowledge 
that all might have freely what had cost 
him labor to obtain. The whole OuTING 
staff mourns his loss. 

Leonidas Hubbard was an able, virile 
writer, a manly man and a good friend. 








NATURAL HISTORY 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


PARENTAL TEACHING AMONG THE ANIMALS. 


WOMAN writes me from Baltimore 

that,amid a herd of twenty-five deer she 
saw a buck giving instruction to the fawns 
—* Just as much a lesson as any one could 
give. He was showing them how to leap, 
how to come down with the four feet, how 
to go down a steep hillside; they were so 
intently occupied they nev er noticed us 
while we enjoyed the sport.’ 

I suppose without this parental instruc- 
tion the fawns would not have known how 
to leap, how to come down on all fours, 
and how to run down a steep hill! The 
play of animals is always spontaneous, 
and is not planned or directed by their 
parents. It has no other end than sport, 
though, of course, it is in all cases a kind 
of discipline that helps fit the young for 
their future careers, just as human play 
helps the human young. 

There are those who think that the 
parent birds teach their young to fly. 
When young swallows collect upon the 
telegraph wires along the street in August, 
the parents, these keen observers say, are 
giving the young lessons in the art of flying. 
Of course, any one who has seen young birds 
leave the nest know better than this. They 
fly when their wings are strong enough, and 
all that is required after that is practice. 
One day last summer, along the Creek, I 
met some men with three young kingfishers 
in their hands that they had just dug out 
of a nest in the bank. The birds were 
fully fledged, and were screaming and 
struggling to get away. Of course they had 
never used their wings, but they seemed 
eager to do so. At my request, the men let 
them go. They flew as easily and swiftly, 
so far as I could see, as do the old birds. 
The parent kingfishers were not present, so 
the young could not have been directed or 
encouraged by them. 

One day, earlier in the season, I saw a 
young humming bird leave the nest. I stood 
within two feet of it, looking upon the two 
fully fledged young. As I regarded them, 
one of them, a little more mature than the 
other, shot up like a rocket and flew swiftly 
and perched upon the branch of a tree fifty 
or more feet away. The next day my son 
saw the other one leave the nest in the same 
manner. 

If birds did not know instinctively how to 
use their wings, if they had to be taught, 
they would be in a sad plight. All things 
in animal life that are necessary for the 
maintenance and perpetuity of the species 
are done instinctively. The intelligence of 
the animal comes into play in sometimes 
modifying instinct, and in profiting by ex- 
perience. But I have discussed this subject 
elsewhere, and will not enlarge upon it here. 


DO ANIMALS KNOWINGLY AMPUTATE A FOOT 
TO ESCAPE FROM A TRAP? 


This morning (February 25th) I went for 
a short walk up the Hudson, following the 
shore on the ice to where our hired man 
had some traps set for mink. In one of 
them, set on a sunny slope under a big white 
oak was a red squirrel. He had just been 
caught, for he was doubled up over the trap, 
making frantic efforts to escape. The trap 
had him high up on his left fore leg. The 
squirrel had bitten this leg very deeply, al- 
most its entire length below the trap; in 
fact, one of the toes was almost bitten off, 
and when I took him from the trap to 
carry him home the blood, returning to the 
bitten leg, ran freely over my gloves. This 
instance reminds me of the current miscon- 
ception which one often sees in print that 
animals will gnaw off the leg which is 
caught in a trap. It is true that animals 
of nearly all kinds will make their escape if 
left for long in a steel trap, often leaving a 
foot behind. One often sees the tracks of 
three-legged muskrats in the snow. What 
really happens seems to be this: the animal 
either bites off the numb limb below the 
trap, thus drawing out his leg, or in his 
twisting and struggling breaks the bone 
and twists away the flesh, perhaps biting off 
the nerveless cords and sinews that still 
hold. A rabbit will invariably break, and 
given time, twist off a front leg, but if 
caught by his heavier hind leg will remain 
fast until he dies or is removed. Any ani- 
mal caught by both front or rear legs is 
caught for keeps. Even a muskrat caught 
high up on a hind leg must wait until the 
hunter comes to remove him. I once read 
of a trapper who caught his own hand in a 
trap in such a way that he could not get at 
it to release it. He tried in vain to gnaw 
off his own arm, and had not help arrived 
he must have frozen. No doubt an animal 
would have courage enough to bite off his 
own leg, but I doubt if he would have suffi- 
cient intelligence. A trapper has abundant 
evidence that an animal has no conception 
of a trap, of what it means to be caught, 
such as we have. A coon, and even a dog, 
will gnaw down the surrounding bushes 
when fast in a trap, and even bite stones 
and tear up the dirt, showing plainly that 
they cannot locate the trouble. They are 
crazed with rage and fear, and must bite 
something, that being their only way of de- 
fending themselves. Hudson, in his “ Natu- 
ralist in La Plata,” tells of a friend who 
performed an experiment on some rats, 
which throws much light on this subject. 
He seized the tail of one of a number 
of caged rats, pinching it under the cage, 
where his hand could not be seen. In an- 
swer to the cries of the victim the other 
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rats rushed to its assistance, and finding 
nothing else to attack, promptly attacked 
and killed the rat that was crying. Cattle 
will often gore to death one of the herd 
caught in rocks, etc., etc. The cries excite 
the companions of the victim, just as the 
jaws of the trap, or rather the strange feel- 
ing of being fast, excite the captured ani- 
mal, and in both cases they use their only 
weapons of help and defense on the nearest 
object. In the case of the flock it is the 
very member they wish to assist that is the 
readiest object of their attack; in that of the 
solitary animal in the trap, it is the trap it- 
self or the bushes around. How any ani- 
mal can know that destroying its own living 
flesh will liberate it is more than I can 
understand. 


THE WINTER WREN. 


One cold day late in December, on going 
to my “Slabsides,” I found a winter wren 
in the “spare chamber.” As I entered the 
bird did not lose its head at all, as birds 
usually do under such circumstances. It did 
not, in a sudden panic, make a dash at the 
window, but circled about, came out the 
door, flew down the stairway, passed two 
windows without heeding them, and went 
out the open door. What struck me was 
the coolness and circumspection of the little 
bird. It appeared to know all about win- 
dows, and that they were not what they 
seemed, and it appeared to know the ins 
and outs of that house like an old occupant. 
I concluded that the wren may have been 
harboring there several days, and had be- 
come pretty well acquainted with glass and 
with the stairway opening between the two 
floors, so that when I came in it wasted no 
time upon windows, but made straight for 
all open doors. I hope it had a good feast 
of dormant flies and spiders while it was 
under my roof. I have seen the winter 
wren here during every winter month. It 
is a hardy bird. It, no doubt, gets its living 
on dormant insects, which it finds in holes 
and in all manner of hiding places. It 
breeds in the Catskiils, and I sometimes 
hear it in April in full song on its way to 
the mountains. 


ANIMAL MURDER. 


A correspondent writes me about birds 
poisoning their young when the latter are 
in captivity. A friend of his, he says, in 
whose word he places implicit confidence, 
tells him of a chickadee that intentionally 
killed its young, because the latter was im- 
prisoned in a lunch box, and the parent bird 
could not release it. A Southern lady also 
told him that if young mocking birds were 
left outside of the house in a cage, the old 
birds would give them poison berries. Such 
things are often reported, but no com- 
petent observer has ever confirmed them. 
That young birds die under such circum- 
stances there can be no doubt, but that 
their parents deliberately murder them— 
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who can believe that? Young birds want 
constant care and feeding—the kind of care 
they could not receive from the parent when 
the two are separated by a wire screen. 
What poison berries or poison insects— 
poison to a bird—are there that the parent 
could procure and feed to its young? If 
there are such, how could a bird know they 
were poison? how could it have any knowl- 
edge about the effects of poison? Surely 
not from experience, surely not from instinct. 
How could such an instinct arise? Every 
instinct relating to the daily life of an ani- 
mal has its origin in the needs of that ani- 
mal, and is of use to it. An instinct does not 
arise in a day, or a week, or in a series of 
years. 


KIND ACTS AMONG BIRDS. 


A correspondent sends me this interesting 
note: 

“T am sure you would like to hear of 
a generous woodpecker I saw this summer. 
I was on a farm in Somerset County, Pa., 
and out in the orchard I saw this red head 
perched on a post of the worm fence with 
a grub in his mouth. The world was full 
of young bluebirds just then, and a little 
flock was dancing on this same fence. 
Presently one of them sidled up to the 
woodpecker and opened his mouth, where- 
upon the obliging red head gave him the 
grub. I would hardly have believed that 
if I had read it, but seeing is believing.” 

I have known of a similar case myself. I 
have seen a little chipping sparrow make 
a business of feeding some _half-fledged 
robins. She watched for her opportunity, 
and whenever both parent robins were 
away from the nest, she rushed in with her 
morsel. The robins- resented her officious- 
ness, and hustled her out of the tree when- 
ever they caught her there. I have heard 
of a wren that fed a brood of young robins 
in a similar way, and of a male bluebird 
that fed some young birds ‘that were in a 
nest near its own. I do not suppose that 
these acts of kindness among the _ birds 
spring from any altruistic feeling, but that 
they are simply the overflowings of the pa- 
ternal instinct. 


THE LOCO WEED AND BUFFALO. 


When I was in Montana last year I heard 
of a weed called the loco weed (Astragalus 
Hornii) that made horses crazy if they ate 
it. In a magazine article published since I 
wondered if the buffalo had learned to 
avoid this weed. A Western correspondent 
now assures me, on what appears to be 
good authority, that buffalo do eschew this 
plant. A ranchman in the Panhandle of 
Texas has crossed buffalo with polled Angus 
—the “black cattle”’—and he has found 
that an animal with one-sixteenth buffalo 
blood will not touch the loco weed. If this 
is a fact, it is a very interesting one. It 
shows how discriminating wild creatures 
become in the course of ages, and how this 
wisdom becomes instinctive. 











A REVIEW OF THE POLO SEASON OF 1903 


By ALLAN FORBES 


B Bren polo season of 1903 has shown the 
same bad features and also the same 
good features as in former years, only in 
each case to a more marked degree. If we 
consider the improvement in the standard of 
play, in many cases the season has been a 
disappointing one, yet in other ways it has 
been a very encouraging one. 

One of the most disappointing signs the 
past year has been the noticeable lack of 
team play, except in certain instances which 
will be enumerated later on. One reason 
for this condition is at once apparent. Our 
teams have changed their make-ups so fre- 
quently that it is impossible for the players 
to build up a system of team play, or to 
study properly each other’s game—really 
the key to team play. These two points 
are made a specialty in England, and were 
very important factors in the defeat of our 
American team in 1902. Another reason for 
this lack of team play seems to be that, at 
the present time, a team which plays an ag- 
gressive and brilliant individual game, in the 
majority of cases defeats a team which pays 
so much attention to its team play that its 
individual game is consequently somewhat 
sacrificed. As soon as we find that our best 
individual players are studying to improve 
their team game, then surely the standard 
of our polo will be much higher than at 
present. 

The second bad feature has been the in- 
creased number of “ freebooter” teams, and 
combinations of the members of several 
different clubs. This feature has always ex- 
isted to a certain degree—and for the past 
few years even in our Championship events 
—and there is no doubt that these combina- 
tions of players have done a great deal to 
retard the progress of our game. In the 
first place, it has killed to a great extent 
our club spirit; for by filling in a weak 
place on a club team with a player who is 
in no way identified with that club, and who 
does not practise on that club’s grounds, 
there is no incentive for the other members 
to try for that position. There was one 
case last year of a man playing on another 
team against his own club-mates. There 
are plenty of men who stand near the top 
of the second class of players who would 
most assuredly improve sufficiently to fill 
this position if given an opportunity of play- 
ing for a short time on First teams. They 
are improving steadily as it is; and would 
they not improve much faster if given these 
opportunities, and would not the club in the 
end be farther ahead—for it would have 
one of its regular players to fall back upon 
instead of relying upon some _ outsider? 
Besides, these combinations discourage the 
other teams to such an extent that the 
entries in some of our tournaments are con- 
siderably reduced. This is especially notice- 
able in our Championship Contests, and it 








would be well if the Executive Committee 
of the Polo Association took some action 
against the formation of combinations, for 
the Championship events at least. Let us 
review the history of our Championships: 
For the first four years—1895, 1896, 1897 
and 1898—the honors were won by repre- 
sentative club teams. In 1895 Myopia won, 
playing Gardiner, Shaw, Fay and Agassiz; 
in 1896 Rockaway won, with Stevens, Cow- 
din, Keene and G. P. Eustis; in 1897 Mead- 
owbrook won, with a team composed of 
W. C. Eustis, Hitchcock, Whitney, Nicoll; 
and in 1898 Meadowbrook again won, play- 
ing the same team with the exception that 
Baldwin took Nicoll’s place. In 1899 a com- 
bination was formed of four “stars ”— 
Waterbury, Cowdin, Keene and Water- 
bury—who had formerly played with two 
other clubs, and the result was that the 
event went to them by default. It was at 
this time that the Committee passed certain 
rules, which made it rather more difficult 
to organize these “star” teams, as each 
player must have played on the grounds 
of the club he intended to represent, at least 
six times, in order to qualify. In the follow- 
ing year, I900, six teams entered, five of 
them being strictly club teams; two were 
from New York, two from Philadelphia and 
two from Boston; it was the most encourag- 
ing and successful Championship meeting 
we have ever had. In 1gor the winners were 
made up of the members of three different 
clubs, Snowden (Bryn Mawr), Keene 
(Rockaway), and the Waterburys (C. C. 
of Westchester), and in 1902, Lakewood, 
although winning the two games, was 
proved to have been ineligible for the 
event, so the cups for 1902 were not awarded. 
The Championship this last year resulted in 
the formation of still another combination 
(Cowdin, Waterbury, Whitney, Water- 
bury), playing under the colors of the 
Country Club of Westchester. It may be 
of interest to note that no strictly club team 
has won a Championship since 1898, except 
in 1900, when Dedham captured the event, 
playing Forbes, Weld, Goodwin, Crane. 
Another point of interest is that four play- 
ers have played with three different clubs 
in our Championship contests. These com- 
binations have resulted very naturally in a 
falling off in the number of entries, from 
six teams in 1900 to three teams in 1903, 
two of which were local. A residence rule 
would apply the needed remedy, or a com- 
mittee might be appointed each year to de- 
termine which club a player should right- 
fully represent. If our best players wished 
to make up two or three teams at some 
other time, such a tournament might easily 
be arranged. Would not this course be 
better and wiser in view of encouraging our 
club game on the one hand, and also in view 
of developing an all-America team for an- 
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international contest, on the other 


other 
hand? 

There have been a great many 
men playing with two, three and even four 
different teams during the course of the 


cases of 


season. Some of these combinations were 
necessary on account of injuries to players, 
and some also were excusable on the 
ground of adding interest to a poorly filled 
tournament. The greatest harm, though, 
has been done in our Championships, where 
every entry should be a representative club 
team. There are few clubs that did not 
play outsiders on their teams last year. The 
clubs that have done so the least the past 
season are Myopia, Rockaway, Dedham and 
Philadelphia, and in former years Meadow- 
brook and Bryn Mawr in addition to these 
others. 

A third disappointing feature of last year’s 
play has been the small number of really 
high-class games. By far the best game of 
the season was the Championship at Phila- 
delphia between the Country Club of West- 
chester and Bryn Mawr, and the next best 
game was a match at Narragansett Pier for 
the Point Judith Cups between the Country 
Club of Westchester and the Dedham Free- 
booters. Of the handicap games we should 
mention the game between Lakewood and 
Westchester, also a very well played, though 
not a very fast, game between Myopia and 
Dedham in the finals for the Karlstein Cups. 
The last two games were, of course, not in 
the class with the first two. One reason for 
this scarcity of high-class games was the 
method of drawing, whereby in a number of 
cases the first and the second teams of a 
club would be pitted against each other. 
This resulted often in the first teams being 
put out of the tournament immediately, 
whereas the two first teams and the two 
second teams might have played together 
in the first round. It would seem desirable 
for the Polo Committee to establish some 
rule to prevent two teams of the same club 
being drawn against each other in the pre- 
liminary round. If this were done, we 
might expect decided improvement in play. 

It is now time to speak of the good fea- 
tures that were apparent last season. With- 
out doubt the most encouraging sign of all 
has been the improvement shown by the 
players of the second and third classes. 
This improvement has shown itself in actual 
results, for in no year have our low-goal 
teams been so successful. The team with 
the smaller handicap has won a large pro- 
portion of its matches. There are several 
reasons for this. Besides the improvement 
in their individual and team games, these 
teams have made a determined effort to in- 
terfere as much as possible with the play of 
the higher handicapped opponents by riding 
them out on every possible occasion, and 
many a high-goal player knows how valu- 
able a low-goa!l man can be, who “sits in 
his lap” during the greater part of the 
game. Another reason for this improve- 
ment is the fact that our lower-goal men 
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are better mounted as a general thing than 
ever before. 

Another very encouraging sign has been 
the increase in the number of clubs and 
players, and also in the number of tourna- 
ments. A few figures may be interesting. 
The number of clubs in 1900 was twenty- 
three, in 1902 the number increased to 
twenty-five, and is now thirty-one. The 
total number of players enrolled in 1902 was 
412, and in 1903, 495. It may be interesting 
also to add that in 1900 the total handicaps 
amounted to 626, and in 1903 to 687, the to-, 
tal number of players in 1900 who could 
boast of a handicap being 209; at the pres- 
ent time, 277. The new clubs that have been 
formed during the past year or so have been 
the Albany Polo Club, the Army Polo Club 
of West Point, in which Colonel C. G. Treat 
has taken such an active interest, the Coun- 
try Club of Rochester (N. Y.), the New Or- 
leans Polo Club, the Rumford Polo Club 
of Providence, and the Norfolk Country 
Club of Westwood, Mass. (near Dedham). 
The West Point team-and the Rochester 
team played a number of matches in 1902, 
the Albany Club played for the first time 
at Saratoga last summer, the Rumford 
Polo Club, which did not join the Associa- 
tion until this spring, played a number of 
matches last summer at Dedham, Narragan- 
sett Pier, Myopia and on its home grounds, 
and although beaten in all its games but 
one, has nevertheless shown a most sports- 
manlike spirit in entering the Eastern tour- 
naments and doing its share towards mak- 
ing them a success. A friendly rivalry has 
already sprung up between this club and the 
Norfolk Country Club, the latest addition 
to the Polo Association. The Norfolk 
Country Club played in the tournament at 
Dedham in September and gave a very good 
account of itself 

There were two new tournaments last 
year, and playing lasted almost_ uninter- 
ruptedly from the first week in March to 
October 6th. Squadron A held its first 
tournament last spring at Van Courtland 
Park, and this club is indeed very fortu- 
nate in having such an ideal place for its 
games. The other new tournament was in 
Providence at the home of the Rumford 
Polo Club; it took place immediately after 
the Dedham events, and six very good 
matches were played. The Rumford Club 
certainly deserved the success which at- 
tended its tournament, as it has done a 
great deal in the first year of its existence 
to help the game in New England. Many 
of the older clubs might well study the de- 
tails that were carried out by this club in 
connection with the running of its tourna- 
ment. New England has heretofore had 
only two clubs, but with these two addi- 
tions, the games on the Eastern circuit will 
be doubly interesting. Both these new clubs 
show great promise of developing in the 
course of time some good players, and with 
more experience and coaching both clubs 
should produce good teams. The Dedham 
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Polo Club has done a great deal the past 
few years towards encouraging the newer 
players at Myopia, Norfolk, Rumford and 
at its own club by holding tournaments each 
season for these lower-goal men. 

Another very encouraging feature the past 
year has been the improvement in team play 
by a number of the teams, although a good 
many of our very best players do not yet 
seem to realize the importance of playing 
a team game. Bryn Mawr First, although 
beaten in the Championship in 1902 by a 
combination playing under the name of ‘tic 
Lakewood Polo Club, and also in 1903 by 
a slightly different combination, which 
played under the colors of the Country 
Club of Westchester, has shown the highest 
development within recent years in the art 
of team play, and for the past two years 
has had the best club team in America. 
The scores in these two Championship 
games were very close—5% to 334 and 9% 
to 6, and the success of this club should 
give encouragement to other teams to de- 
velop this very important feature of the 
game. Dedham was undoubtedly the first 
club to open the eyes of the American polo 
players to the value of team play, in the 
Championship games of 1900. A number of 
other clubs have given a good deal of at- 
tention to team play, and the most success- 
ful ones last year in this respect, besides 
the Bryn Mawr First team, have been the 
Lakewood Polo Club, which made a very 
successful showing in the early games, win- 
ning three tournaments including the Junior 
Championship; the Meadowbrook Second 
team, which has won several sets of cups; 
Myopia Second, which has been carrying too 
light a handicap and which has won three 
events; Bryn Mawr Second, which had a 
very suecessful season up to the Newport 
tournament, winning also three sets of 
prizes. The first team of the Country Club 
of Westchester, which comprised the best 
of our individual players, won only one 
tournament outside of the Championship, 
and, on the whole, made a rather disap- 
pointing showing last season. The West- 


chester Second team made a very good 
showing, winning several tournaments. 


The Dedham team has not been very suc- 
cessful the past two yedrs, chiefly owing to 
the loss of several of its best players. This 
club has not played in an Association match 
the same team that won the Championship 
in 1900. The Rockaway Second team, com- 
posed of younger players, who learned the 
game on bicycles, won its way into the finals 
at Narragansett, and at Newport two of the 
young players with Hazard and La Mon- 
tagne held the Bryn Mawr Freebooters, one 
of the strongest combinations of the sea- 
son, down to twelve goals, and lost the 
match by only a quarter of a goal. The 
Philadelphia Country Club team early in the 
season sprung a great surprise by defeating 
the Bryn Mawr First team for the Pembroke 
Cup at Bryn Mawr, but has played little 
since. 
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If we examine the play of individuals, we 
find that Agassiz has played the most con- 
sistent game of any one throughout the past 
season, although possibly his game has not 
been so fast as several other players have 
at times shown. The teams on which he 
has played have won six tournaments. 
Whitney also played a remarkably steady 
game, and figured on a number of winning 
teams last year. The play of the Water- 
bury brothers has not been of so high an 
order, and outside of this Championship 
they have won very few games. One reason 
for this has been that they have been poorly 
mounted. Cowdin’s play is of the very 
highest order when he is playing his game; 
he always has speed, but occasionally has 
been off in his hitting. Of the Bryn Mawr 
players, Wheeler and this year Rosengar- 
ten have shown themselves to be in the 
very first ranks, and Snowden has shown 
himself this season to be one of the best 
“forwards” in America. Kennedy of 
Philadelphia has played so few games it is 
difficult to judge his play. Of the Dedham 
men, Crane has played several very good 
games at “Back” and also at “3”; and 
Goodwin has played some very aggressive 
games. 

Of the players who have been ranked this 
season in the second class, Nicoll and La 
Montagne should both be placed in the 
first class; Nicoll should never have been 
allowed to play in the last two Junior 
Championships. The Goulds have shown 
extraordinary skill in hitting, but as yet 
have not developed enough strength to play 
a really hard riding-out game. They will, 
without doubt, rank among our very best 
players in the course of time. Brooks and 
Alexander of Meadowbrook, Cooley and 
Brokaw of the Country Club of West- 
chester, Maxwell Norman, A. L. and F. D. 
Cochrane of Myopia, have all shown a great 
deal of improvement in their play (though 
the latter has played very irregularly), and 
for headwork Fay has few superiors, 
though somewhat slow on account of his 
weight. 

A few words should be said in regard to 
military polo. The game is already well 
established at West Point, although the 
players are handicapped by the small num- 
ber of ponies at their command. There are 
about fifty players in Squadron A who have 
played the game more or less, and many 
give promise of developing into really good 
players. Squadron A has been regularly 
coached for the past year by Dr. H. A. 
Souther. There has been quite a little talk 
of late in regard to starting polo among 
the members of Battery A, of Massachu- 
setts; this would not be very difficult as 
soon as sanctioned by those in authority, as 
there are at least three members of the 
Battery at the present time who have played 
the game at the Dedham Polo Club. It 
would, therefore, not be at all surprising 
if we should see, in the course of a few 
years, a three-cornered tournament of 
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army poloists, and a ¥ pnoengs of this 
description would be of great interest to 
American polo. It is very likely also that 
we may some time see regular tournaments 
between Harvard and Yale. The latter al- 
ready has a palo club, and Harvard has 
several good players at Myopia and several 
also at Dedham. 

It was a very great disappointment that 
the English players were unable at the last 
moment to make the trip over here, for the 
Polo Association had arranged a very in- 
teresting tournament for September at Van 
Courtland Park, where several of our best 
teams were to try conclusions with them. 
It would be difficult to prophesy the result 
should a team come over here next sum- 
mer. The Americans would probably win 
here as the English did in England, for in 
no other sport is the visiting team placed 
at such a disadvantage, on account of 
acclimatizing of ponies as well as men, and 
on account of the difference in the rules of 
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the countries. It is doubtful if the two 
countries ever come together in regard to 
the off-side rule. Our best players are 
slightly inferior to their best ones in team 
play and steadiness, but are, on the other 
hand, more aggressive and also more bril- 
liant hitters. In régard to ponies, the Eng- 
lishmen would have the advantage on the 
other side, on account of their soft fields 
and long periods of play, but on this side 
the Amerigans would surely be more than 
able to hold their own, and it is doubtful if 
the English ponies would stand the strain 
on our hard fields. 

The future of polo in America looks very 
bright. With the constant increase in the 
number of players and clubs, with the 
steady improvement in the play of our men, 
and with the price of ponies greatly re- 
duced, it may be safely predicted that the 
polo season of 1904 will be a success. The 
game of polo is assuredly getting more 
popular each year. 


LIST OF THE WINNERS OF THE DIFFERENT EVENTS, 
1903 





WHERE PLAyED NaME oF Events WINNERS 
Camden Country Club Country Club Cups.........s..cee00 Camden C. C. 
Camden Country Club PI OB oa i ccissiccewesacrnsers Camden C. C. 
EBWOOd FOI TCHID, 0.05... sccesscccacesces PAOUIIOES ERODIIOS, 6 o.o.csc'se0 case cbieie's Lakewood Polo Club. 
Lakewood Polo Club..........0:...0:. +s<:< CORON IE COUSE CONS. 0650 60055.005 505 Lakewood Polo Club. 
OE See Event for Individual Cup ........... Great Neck Polo Club. 
Country Club of Westchester..............45 Westchester Cips........ssscescecere Meadowbrook Firsts. 
Country Club of Westchester.............0+ Country Club Cups.................. Meadowbrook Second. 
Meadowbrook Hunt Club ................... ee a eer rere rte Meadowbrook Second. 
Meadowbrook Hunt Club ....... ........... Meadowbrook Cups .. .. seae.+.. Meadowbrook First. 
Devon Polo Club, Philadelphia ............. Radnor Challenge Cup. Peek Gaedinar aa Bryn Mawr Second. 


Bryn Mawr Polo Club 
Bryn Mawr Polo Club 
Philadelphia Country Club............sese08 





oO ee ere Bryn Mawr Second. 
RINE NOMI 655 50. 6.6.0 vives ans cnivevee Philadelphia C. C. 
Senior Championship 


Scxianicdoma geared areal C. C. of Westchester. 


Philadelphia Country Club.................. Junior Championship................ " -akewood. 





Rumson Polo Club, Seabright, N. 
Rockaway Hunt Clu 
se 
Great Neck Polo Club......... 
Saratoga Polo Club..... .. 

Saratoga Polo Club.. 
SAPSIOER POO C IUD. 6. caciecssssccecseccccves 
Point Judith Country | eee: 
Point Judith Country Club. 









+ si0:s oe RMNOMD SONG GUIDO 60 ce csc oereeteces 
en nere re a ere ree 
Ladies’ Challenge Cup........ re, 
peer Great Neck Challenge Cup 

- Ballston Cups 
.. Hitchcock * 
Sanford eng Brae neaslnanewestaie 
Narragansett Cups 
coktROGe SUING CONG coicscecccscccense Rockaway First. 


C. of Westchester Second. 
; Chat Polo Club. 

>. C. of Westchester. 

Scaws C. C. of Westchester Second. 
.. Albany Polo Club. 

Buffalo C. C. 

......Buffalo C. C. 

eddie aU Sintudine Reed Bryn Mawr Second. 






Point Judith Country Club... ........ .--Point Judith Challenge Cup......... Dedham Freebooters. 
Westchester Polo Club (Newport) .... .....Brenton Reef Cups.................. Bryn Mawr Freebooters. 
Westchester Polo Club (Newport) .......... PRORO CIOS o5i5 0.0 66-6 0 sb:06 <'<:0:0's:0sin'e Bryn Mawr First. 
Westchester Polo Club (Newport) .......... Westchester Polo Club Cups......... he Mawr Freebooters. 
8 6 ean PERI COR CDG 66s. cc ccaeeesicss ceevel Myopia Second. 

ME POER SUNN ID cesses siiceccccevaceccel he a RR cai evince sesccsoeneual Myopia First. 

ee oS a eee I on. 5d annie cadakneseel Myopia Second. 

SPORE BPTI os es bc ascecsecene scence Karlstein BOE cicuiiosccnsceeens conde Dedham. 

oS eee eee a TRIN. i sescuaeineseaceces Myopia First. 





Rumford Polo Club (Providence)...... i . Hope Cup 


Rumford Polo Club (Providence) 





9:6 4s ERNE NOMI A oceissc'e.csiecvaenseneseed ss Rockaway First. 
baaidicisietonten Rumford Pesos. 


Sad Ai, CapeuIN ARES duck Myopia Second. 


Rumford Polo Club (Providence)........ nde CEN EINES soci tices us saewioneaiceace Dedham Third. 














KENNEL NOTES 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


MERICANS who are interested in field 

dogs will be glad to know that Dr. 
Jarvis, who for years was the most success- 
ful of Irish setter men, has come back to 
his native land for good and proposes to go 
into dogs again. He may turn his fancy 
to English setters or pointers this time, but 
is inclined to take up the “ reds” once more. 
As the dog fancy knows, Dr Jarvis was 
United States consul at Milan, Italy, for 
some time back. 


Dr. Jarvis calls my attention to some 
omissions in “The Sporting Dog.” He 
thinks that any chapter on Irish setters 


should mention Signal, which he regards as 
the best of that breed he ever shot over or 
saw; this dog having when imported the 
greatest British field trial record achieved 
by any Irish setter of the day. As I have 
told the Doctor privately, my chapter on 
Irish setters was necessarily short, and I 
was compelled to omit quite a number of 
dogs which would have been entitled to de- 
tailed description in an extended work on 
the subject. Signal’s blood exists in a num- 
ber of prominent dogs of the present day, 
and it may become the source of the long- 
sought Irish competitors of Llewellins and 
pointers in public field trials. 

Dr. Jarvis also tells me that Elcho was 
never in Russia, but that his sire and dam 
were sent to that country after the dog’s 
successes in this country. I can only say 
that I took my statements from Mr. Turner, 
the importer of Elcho, who had an extended 
correspondence regarding the dog at the 
time of importation. It will please the 
many owners of Elcho’s descendants to 
learn that, while he had not just the quali- 
ties which satisfied field trial men in the 
West, he was a magnificent dog on all kinds 
of game in New England shooting. 

Experienced men are not disposed to view 
with much alarm any little tendency away 
from old standards, but is it not true that, 
in the sporting divisions, bench show judges 
are exaggerating quality in comparison with 
character and substance? Cockers, which do 
all the present winning, are not only almost 
toy dogs in size and appearance, but are 
acquiring a ratty expression which suggests 
the terrier rather than the spaniel. As yet, 
it is nO very serious matter, since this attrac- 
tive breed would quickly go back to its natu- 
ral state if the breeders and judges would 
set the fashion that way. But if it is to be 
the rule for a number of years to come, 
cockers will properly belong to the toy dog 
class and lose all claim to even technical as- 
sociation with sports. 

One can also see a marked change in the 
fox terriers. Among the winners, the 
corky, stout little chaps, which used to be 
the typical specimens of the breed, are no 
longer seen. The quality of the present lot 
is beautiful, but there seems to be a lack of 
character and muscle. 


In the true sporting dogs, both. the point- 
I 


ers and setters at the Chicago show exem- 
plified the same tendency of the bench to- 
ward a comparative over-estimate of quality. 
Mark’s Rush is an excellent and beautiful 
dog, but I have seen the day when all 
pointer men would have qualified their 
praise with remarks upon a lack of type 
and substance. Mr. Byers, who judged both 
pointers and setters, is a good sportsman 
and one of the best judges of these classes 
in the country, but even he could not tear 
himself away from the attraction of qual- 
ity. I should still agree with every one of 
his decisions in the setter classes, except 
his picking of the novices. Here he placed 
the blue ribbon on the Kansas City dog, 
Brimstone, a little orange belton of exqui- 
site quality, to be sure, but sadly lacking in 
evidences of power. Yet for second place 
he picked one of Mr. Pease’s string, in 
which there was little of quality, but a su- 
perior make-up of strength between neck 
and stern. Fairland Dude, third, was not 
a good show dog in any respect at all. As 
they stood, I thought that the best dog in 
the class was Joe’s Count, reserve, from Mr. 
Williamson’s kennel. He lacks chiseling 
about the head, and his body lines are a bit 
straighter than I like, but his make-up was 
thoroughly sound all through, and he is a 
dog which must be looked at with respect 
in any bench show class. Mr. Byers put 
Mr. Thomas’s Madcap from Philadelphia 
and Ben Lewis’s Mallwyd Di over the fa- 
mous western winner, Lady Cole, with the 
charming Mallwyd Meg below her. This 
was right. Lady Cole beats both in head 
and ears, and she has a peculiar quality all 
her own. In raising three litters of puppies, 
however, she has not only lost in coat but 
has been drained of her muscular tissue. 
The handler knows well what an effect lack 
of muscle has upon the appearance of bone. 
Her present condition gives the impression 
that she is very light in bone. What she 
needs is six months of stiff exercise in the 
field to again develop her muscle. 

Setter men have been very much inter- 
ested in the protracted visit of Mr. Teas- 
dale-Buckell to America. Mr. Buckell, who 
is a relative of Mr. Llewellin, was the active 
manager of the Llewellin kennel during all 
the period of its greatest prominence in 
England, and, I believe, more or less con- 
trols the operations of the kennel to this 
day. He saw the winter trials on quail and 
was a conspicuous figure at the Chicago 
Bench Show. His comments on American 
dogs have been of the highest interest. I 
should like to point out, however, that un- 
intentionally he has really proved the great 
superiority at work of the present American 
pointers and setters, as compared with the 
English dogs of either the present or the 
old days. Though he has said publicly that 
he regarded the speed of the best American 
field trial winners as about equal to that of 
the old Laverack Countess, such an opin- 
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ion has a limited value. For an amateur, I 
am a fair judge of pace myself in dogs and 
horses, but I have made some ludicrous 
mistakes in estimating the relative speed of 
animals tested far apart in time and loca- 
tion. A man need not have observed long 
to know that comparing speed under totally 
different conditions and at dates long apart 
is beyond ordinary capacity. Taking all 
conditions, and especially taking into ac- 
count what we know of the various dogs 
which appeared in public thirty years ago, 
it is an almost inevitable conclusion that 
Countess had no such speed as that of our 
crack trial winners. Stonehenge has it that 
quite a number of dogs in England in her 
day had as much speed as Countess or more, 
and were better on birds. If that was true, 
the fact that we have for several years been 
carefully breeding for speed and endurance 
at speed makes it to me perfectly clear that 
not only has the average been raised into 
a totally different class, but that any of the 
present champions are much faster than 
Countess. 

While here Mr. Buckell’s fancy was taken 
principally by setters whose type all Ameri- 
can experts know to be incompatible with 
speed, except, possibly, at short distances 
dogs which no American field trial handler 
would care to have in his string. 

At the same time Mr. Buckell’s visit has 
been a welcome event in sporting dog circles, 
and many of his observations were full of 
instructive suggestion. 

A curious fact has come to my attention 
in the matter of bench show form for col- 
lies. Without, I believe, any exception, 
Wishaw Clinker has been placed over Olym- 
pian by every judge under whom they have 
been shown. On the other hand, every 
collie man on the outside with whom I have 
talked, many of them prominent judges 
themselves, has said emphatically that 
Olympian is the better dog. They liked 
Clinker’s color and head, but, as an all- 
around dog, preferred Mr. Morgan’s second 
crack. I leave this puzzle for later solution. 

Mr. Venable, of Georgia, tells me that a 
new strain of foxhounds is winning recog- 
nition in his section. They are called the 
Singsong, or the Singsong-Skinner cross. 
In color they mostly come a yellow or 
brownish gray, are lathy and common-look- 
ing in make-up, but have remarkable speed, 
as well as fidelity to the trail. Mr. Venable 
says that for twenty miles they beat any- 
thing he can bring against them, but take 
a great deal out of themselves and need 
three or four days of rest before they have 
vigor enough to repeat the performance. I 
hope to see a dog or two of this new fancy 
around St. Louis this fall. 

As the habit of buying and developing 
puppies is the biggest part of dog activity, 
any reasonable advice on the subject must 
interest a large number of people. Let me 
say to everybody that buying puppies from 
dams which are more than five or six years 
old is a risky proposition. I cannot find 
that the age of either sire or dam has any- 
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thing to do with excellence in the mere 
starting of life, but a great many examples 
have convinced me that in the matter of 
nutrition the age of surplus vigor in the 
mother is the age which gives the puppy 
far and away the best chance. I have come 
to believe that no bitch under identical con- 
ditions ever produced in her old days dogs 
at all equal to her first, second and third 
litters. Naturally this applies less to the 
breeding of bench show stock than to get- 
ting specimens for hard work in the field 
with the gun or at field trials; but, even for 
bench show purposes, the capacity of the 
dam to furnish abundant nutrition will be 
to some extent a measure of future develop- 
ment. As a rule of probabilities, it holds 
good in horses. In multiparous animals i 

is of even greater percentage importance. 


For gun-shy dogs I have a little plan— 
not my invention or new—which nearly al- 
ways works well. It calls for a cat, a tree, 
and a pistol; it calls also for but a few days 
of time. Let the dog tree the cat once or 
twice, you to produce all the racket and ex- 
citement you can. About the third time be- 
gin to fire the pistol. For a bad case of 
shyness, put in very light blank charges at 
first. If the dog has any ginger in him at 
all, he gets quickly the notion that a gun 
and sport belong together. 


This season gave me a couple of lessons 
on the shooting value of a slow dog. I’m 
not going to recommend slow ones, but am 
ready to give them the benefit of the truth. 
The two occasions were alike in all respects, 
except that the dogs were not the same in- 
dividuals. The weather was bleak and blus- 
tery. Both times the kennelman missed the 
train with my dogs and compelled me to 
rely on village talent. The first time my 
shooting companion was the county sheriff, 
a good shot and a hunter deeply versed in 
the ways of quail. He had an old pointer, 
never fast and now broken down with rheu- 
matism and years. He could not gallop, and 
his range did not exceed forty yards. Yet, 
with such a dog and in the worst possible 
weather for finding quail, we got a big bag. 
The birds were lying in fence corners and in 
the thickets. Not moving about, they left 
no scent on the grass and bushes to arrest 
a dog’s attention. A fast dog, ranging 
freely, would probably have found nothing. 
My friend, the sheriff, with sure eye for 
bushy ditch-banks and warm thickets in the 
neighborhood of cornfields, would poke 
about, and the old pointer would unerringly 
locate when steered almost against a bevy. 

The other day presented a difference in 
that the available native was a solid liver 
pointer, young enough to be fast, but natu- 
rally gaited to a fox-trot. Her one gift was 
a reliable nose. Birds were scarce, and we 
found but three bevies. Yet it was not such 
a bad shooting day; for, to the best of my 
counting, the pointer gave us a shot on every 
single scattered bird after the bevies were 
flushed. 











AMONG THE TROUT 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


BAIT VS. FLY FISHING. 


| I is in May that the fish are most eager to 
rise, for then, particularly at evening, the 
twilight-loving moths are born and hover 
and fall upon the stream; the larve of all 
manner of water bugs, the chrysalis and the 
imago are now dev eloping everywhere along 
the brook; the midges—* no see ums,’ as the 
Indian calls them—are swarming; and the 
mosquito—misery alike for man and beast 
—is then a dainty morsel for the insect- 
loving trout. And just here a word to the 
perplexed angler who has essayed the trout 
which are rising all over the pool before 
him, but which “fail to notice all the flies, 
despite their varied colors and exquisite 
dressing, he has offered them, by skilful 
casting and with assured art. Under such 
a condition, in which I have been placed 
scores of times, the chagrined angler should 
rig up a new cast of feathers ; replace his 
trout leader with one of gossamer; substi- 
tute for the No. 10 or 12 hooks, which he 
has, doubtless, been using, a light gray-col- 
ored fly tied on No. 18 to 22 hooks—the 
“Ashy” is a good one; and ten, aye, 
twenty chances to one his creel will become 
a weighty one. 

I am not an enthusiast over color in the 
dressing of flies as a greater factor in mak- 
ing large scores than size, form or the 
proper manipulation of them; but there are 
occasions when, as Seth Green so aptly puts 
it, “common sense catches more fish than 
luck,” and the above dilemma of the angler 
calls for a big lot of it. 

The seasoned angler is mindful of the 
fact that the brook trout is the first game 
fish of the opening spring days to inspire 
an outing. The black bass legal season in 
most of the States does not open until June 
1; in several not until the middle of the 
month; and in others not until July. The 
salmon can be taken legally at Bangor, 
Maine, in April, also in the Canadian Prov- 
inces, but plethoric pocket-books and plenty 
of leisure are necessary to indulge in fish- 
ing for them. 

Of the other fresh-water game fishes, the 
pike, pickerel and maskalonge can legally 
«a captured from May 1, except in Penn- 
sylvania and in the State of W ashington, 
where the season opens on July 1; in Can- 
ada they can be taken everywhere in June, 
except in Quebec, where the legal season 
does not open until July 1 (although fish- 
ing for them is permitted up to May 15 of 
each year). 

The States that prohibit trout fishing in 
May are: Nebraska, lowa (May 15), 
Colorado (June 1), Arizona (June 1), and 
Washington (June 1); in Ontario the sea- 
son opens on May 15, and in the other Prov- 
inces on the same day. 

Thus it will be seen that a vast area of 
trout waters are open to the rod in the 





month of May, and there are but few sec- 
tions of the country that do not contain 
either streams or lakes inhabited by these 
fish, available to the earnest angler at little 
cost of pocket or of A non Take, for in- 
stance, the State of New York, of which 
I have records of nearly two hundred and 
fifty trout waters, distant in many cases 
from the centers of population only a few 
miles. Let us take the city of Greater New 
York as an illustration: 

Across the river Hudson within thirty- 
five miles there are at least a half dozen 
streams in Rockland County, N. Y., which, 
when fished in the early days of the season, 
yield a dozen or more fair-sized fish. It 
should not outrage the craft to name a few 
of them: Crum and Demorest creeks near 
New York City; a mountain stream that 
comes down with a rush and a roar and 
empties into ‘the Hudson just outside the 
town limits of Haverstraw; a few streams 
near the town of Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; several 
brooks near Highland, N. Y., much fre- 
quented by anglers from Poughkeepsie ; a 
dozen localities on Long Island, where a 
few trout can be taken by the early rodster 
—you must be on hand the opening day, 
and you will find a few trout at Breslau; 
Smithtown; Oakdale (preserved), permit 
required; Merrick; Great Neck and Islip 
(permit required). 

Farther away from the city, within a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty miles, the 
waters of Sullivan and Delaware counties 
are visited by many trout anglers, who have 
before them at least one thousand miles 
of the best trout waters east of the Alle- 
ghanies and south of the Adirondack re- 
gion. The Beaverkill, the Willewemack, and 
the Neversink rivers with hundreds of af- 
fluents, have been and, doubtless, will be 
for many years, the favorite camping 
grounds of the great craft of anglers re- 
siding in or near New York City. 

Nearly the same favorable conditions ex- 
ist in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and in all 
of the New England States; going west to 
Michigan and Wisconsin there will be found 
scores of good trout waters, comparatively 
a short distance from the large cities. On 
the Pacific coast there is a perennial har- 
vest of the rainbows—Dolly Vardens, the 
Steelheads, and the Cut-throat trout; for 
nearly every mountain stream on the Pa- 
cific Slope contains more or less of these 
typical Western species. 

I have been asked by a young angler if 
fishing with bait for trout was in bad form 
or injudicious in a fisherman whose aim is 
to attain to the higher branches of the art 
of angling. Decidedly not! In my own ex- 
perience nearly three consecutive seasons 
were passed in humbly following down 
stream two expert fly-fshermen, masters 
of the art. I fished with an earthworm as 
a lure. I was distant from the veterans 
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about three hundred feet, and I seldom 
failed to equal their scores when the trout 
were displayed at the close of the day on 
the lawn of the hotel, and this despite the 
fact that I was more intent on watching 
the graceful curve of their back casts and 
the accuracy with which their forward 
throws would light in the bush shadows 
and upon the curling lips of a tiny rock 
eddy, than I was in guiding my worm to 
likely spots. A good fat worm, w ell scoured, 
will always hold its own against the best 
intentioned feathers. But all the time I 
was absorbing the principle and acquir- 
ing the knack of fly-casting, for I frequently 
found myself imitating their handling of the 
rod by making overhead casts with my 
handicapped line. 

One day I went up stream a few miles 
intending to bait-fish down. I was alone, 
and when reaching the stream found it 
somewhat swollen, unusually rapid, but not 
too roiled for the worm bait. After catching 
a few trout, as I was about to rebait, I 
found that the strap holding the bait-box 
in place had become unbuckled through 
gross carelessness, and falling into the rapid 
current had been carried down stream be- 
yond recovery. The dilemma was annoy- 
ing, and bade fair to stop that day’s fishing 
at once. Suddenly remembering that 1 al- 
ways carried a small fly-hook for conven- 
ience in having extra hooks and snells at 
hand, and that it also contained a dozen or 
more flies which had never been used, I 
sat down on the bank, rigged up a cast of 
feathers with which I at once commenced 
fishing. I met with indifferent success, but 
from that day (fifty-five years ago) I have 
been a _ persistent fly-fisher; not that I 
thought it infra dig. to use bait, but from the 
fact that it gave more pleasure to cast and 
to see the trout rise eagerly and fight upon 
the surface. 

It may not be amiss to summarize in this 
connection the pleas of the bait-fisher in de- 
fense of his methods. There are many hun- 
dreds of good fishermen, thoroughly imbued 
with the true Waltonian spirit, who per- 
sistently use the natural bait in preference 
to artificial flies. They contend: 

That more fish are taken with the 
worm than with the feathers. 

2. That a trout after being hooked on a 
worm shows no different tactics in escaping 
capture than when fastened on an artificial 

That less fish escape when caught with 
bait, because the hook is usually impaled in 
the throat or deep in the mouth. 

That the charm of environment on a 
trout stream is equally attractive to those 
who use both methods of fishing. 

5. That in worm-fishing equal skill and 
experience are as necessary as in fly-fish- 
ing. To guide your worm in the current 
to the holes or rifts, and keep the hook from 
catching on the bottom, with the line loop- 
ing under the flow of water, requires sea- 
sons of experience; to cast the bait under 
an overreaching branch or behind an out- 


cropping boulder calls for as much skill as 
is shown in the flirt of the flies into a prom- 
ising pool, or under the brush shadowing a 
hole along the bank. 

6. To learn when to strike in bait-fish- 
ing, particularly when live minnows are 
used, requires nearly, if not quite, as much 
training as when the fish “plucks” in fly- 
fishing. 

bi all of which the fly-fisherman replies : 

That the perfect enjoyment of a trout 
nla does not center in large scores, but 
rather in the esthetic element of the pas- 
time. _ 

That a trout when hooked with the 
artificial fly comes to the surface to take 
it, and when fastened fights within sight, 
and frequently, as quickly as he feels ‘the 
gritty impact of the hook, “spits” it out, 
and if the rod handler does not know the 
art of “ striking quickly,” ten chances to one 
there is a failure to creel the fish, a result 
which a true angler does not regret because 
of his appreciation of the intelligence or 
cultivated instinct of the trout, w hich under 
the circumstances has earned and fully de- 
serves his liberty. 

3. Bait-fishing, especially with an earth- 
worm, is deadly as well as dirty, and the 
trout, when hunger-crazed, has not the 
slightest chance for his life; for the hook 
is fastened usually deep in the gullet, and 
his efforts, however frantic, cannot dislodge 
it. Catching a fish under such conditions 
levels the fisherman to the plane of a so- 
called field-sportsman who does not hesi- 
tate to shoot quail when on the ground in 
a stubble field. 

The act of throwing a cast of feathers, 
hither and yon, with the eye intent upon 
foliage obstructions, and observing mi- 
nutely the formation of the banks, the 
freshet-worn holes under them, and the 
exact location of protruding rocks, eddies, 
rifts in and under which the best trout are 
apt to lie, broadens. the vision of the fly- 
fisherman in his appreciation of the ever- 
changing beauties of a leaping mountain 
brook. And with it all his fingers are not 
impaling on a hook a squirming annelid, 
a fact alone apt to dull the senses to the 
charm of the most entrancing environment. 

When deftly cast the feathers alight like 
snowflakes on a pool, with no danger sig- 
nals abroad on the surface of the water. 
There is, with many, so great an attraction 
and enjoyment in the mere act of dainty 
fly-casting, that they frequently forget they 
are fishing, being absorbed in the charm of 
throwing the feathers and watching them 
drift and float upon the eddies in the air 
before they fall fluttering upon the water. 
Of such are the earnest anglers made. 

To strike successfully at the swirl of 
trout on still water, is a knack born in a 
good fly-fisher. When bait is used, particu- 
larly a garden worm, it is at once taken 
into the mouth of a trout, who, recognizing 
its edible nature, attempts to swallow it on 
the instant. Not so with the feathers, which 
the fish ejects at once as non-edible. 











ENGLISH SETTER QUESTIONS 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


ISCUSSION of the English setter in 

America would be a history of several 
volumes if all the records and comments 
about strains and individual dogs were set 
forth in a way to satisfy everybody who 
has taken an interest in the subject. For 
the purposes of this book it will be enough 
to briefly review the facts which are so 
familiar to experts as to have become com- 
monplaces. The chief characteristics of the 
breed remain as they have been so often de- 
scribed by Stonehenge and other English 
writers. 

It is color which, to the ordinary eye, 
differentiates the English from the Irish 
and Gordon setters as well as from a great 
deal of what has been known as “native 
stock.” There is one and only one funda- 
mental law of color which can be applied 
without qualification to the English setter. 
It is that the marking consists of a white 
ground, upon which may appear small spots 
or large patches of any of the recognized 
colors. These are black, lemon, orange, 
liver, and tan. The solid white or black or 
liver sometimes appears, and solid orange 
rarely. No solid color is favored or very 
frequent. It should be said that tan and 
orange or lemon are practically the same. 
Dark tan is orange and light tan is lemon. 
It is usually called tan only when it comes 
in company with black. That is, a dog is 
orange and white when there is no black 
marking. He is white, black, and tan 
when the orange color shades the black 
markings, or appears in small spots on a 
prevailing marking of black and white. 
Belton, which not a few Americans in some 
way believe to be a strain, is, of course, only 
a color. It consists of black, orange, or 
lemon scattered in small spots or splashes 
over a white ground. If both black and 
orange “ freckling” appear, the term “blue 
belton and tan” is commonly used. If the 
“ freckling ” is of one color, it is blue bel- 
ton or orange belton. 

These English setter colors constitute a 
ground of industrious, if not profitable, dis- 
pute on account of the supposed relations 
of peculiar colors to the Llewellin stock 
which is paramount among the English 
setters developed in America during the past 
thirty years. For the information of those 
who are just beginning to study the sub- 
ject, it should be said that the claims of 
color udvocnion have no particular support 
in history and not much practical logic, but 
undoubtedly come under the head of influ- 
ential fashions and are not to be disre- 
garded. In America the common assertion 
and belief are that white, black and tan is 
the correct and typical Llewellin color. Mr. 
Llewellin himself, and his relative and asso- 
ciate, Mr. Teasdale-Buckell, have strenu- 
ously objected to the drawing of a color 
line. In an urgent protest a few years ago 
Mr. Llewellin pointed out that a decided 


majority of his best setters were either blue 
belton or lemon belton. It might be said 
here in passing that he also remarked the 
presence of black noses and dark eyes in all 
his lemon and blue beltons. Among the 
blue beltons he mentioned Count Wind’em, 
the best dog he ever bred; and among the 
lemon and whites Countess Bear, perhaps 
the handsomest bitch. Old Rhcebe was 
heavily marked white, black and tan; and 
Brewis’s Dash II, which he bought at a 
high price and introduced into his kennel 
as an outcross, was a blue belton with tan 
shadings. But Mr. Llewellin says that he 
regarded the tan markings as a second-rate 
color when judged by a_ preponderance of 
the best dogs in his own kennel. 

On this side of the water, though all the 
advantages have operated in favor of the 
white-black-tan through strong and almost 
universal prejudice, it is somewhat remark- 
able that the orange and whites and lemon 
and whites have played an important part 
even among the “ straight-bred ” Llewellins. 
The first championship trial of the Inter- 
state Association in 1901 brought out a card 
of high-class pointers and setters, most of 
the setters being white-black-tan. Yet the 
three placed dogs were lemon-and-white 
setters of Llewellin ancestry. They were 
Sport’s Boy, winner and champion, Ortiz 
Lad and Count Whitestone. This was in 
1901. In 1902 one of the most successful 
dogs in the State trials during the autumn 
was Rodfield’s Pride (Cowley’s), another 
orange-and-white Llewellin. Pin Money, a 
frequent winner for many seasons for the 
Charlottesville kennel, was a blue belton, 
and her sister, Belle of Hard Bargain, was 
orange and white. Of course, an ancestress 
of these two bitches, Daisy Hunter, was not 
a straight-bred Llewellin, but the blood of 
the Llewellins so preponderated in their 
pedigree that the color of Belle of Hard 
Bargain is quite as likely to have been 
drawn from the Llewellin side as from the 
other. 

Mr. Buckell holds that the belton color, 
either blue or orange, is indicative of what 
he calls the feminine side of the Llewellin, 
while the larger area of black patches and 
spots with or without tan indicates the more 
rugged, aggressive, and masculine type. 
This would seem to be speculation, and yet 
all of us must admit that in experience it 
seems to have some foundation. For ex- 
ample, the most admired dogs in the re- 
markable Lady’s Count Gladstone-Jessie 
Rodfield family up to this date have been 
Prince Rodney and Count Whitestone. 
Count is a delicately marked lemon belton. 
Prince Rodney is a strongly marked white- 
black-tan. Unquestionably Prince is the 
more masculine of the two dogs, not only 
in size and appearance, but in ruggedness 
and aggressiveness of character. It does 
seem as if this example of two brothers 
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had a certain representative value, since a 
majority of the successful Llewellins of the 
masculine type have been strongly marked 
with black and have had conspicuous tan 
shadings. Yet, on the other side, it is not 
to be forgotten that Dora, the bitch which 
introduced so much of the feminine quality 
that breeders hastened to overcome it, was 
rough looking and heavily marked with 
black; her handsomer son, Druid, having 
the same amiable and docile “ feminine ” 
attributes. History does not seem yet to 
have proved, though it may suggest, that 
color is a mark of distinction between what 
the faddists call the masculine and the 
feminine types any more than it is a legiti- 
mate distinction of the Llewellin strain. 
However, the amateur must recognize the 
value of a fashion, whether or not it is 
founded on facts and reason. White, black 
and tan is beyond any doubt at present the 
recognized and fashionable color of the 
Llewellins, notwithstanding the notable suc- 
cesses of orange- -and- white and lemon-and- 
white Llewellins in the field trials. That 
Countess Meteor, dam of the star derby 
performer of 1901-1902, Mohawk, is lemon 
and white, and that Rodfield sired as many 
of that color as of any other, are facts that 
as yet do not seem to have affected the sen- 
timent favoring the tri-color. 

In connection with the subject of color 
there is one matter of not a little conse- 
quence to the practical sportsman. A great 
deal of quail shooting is done in cover which 
makes it difficult to keep a busy dog in 
sight. Judging from my own observation, 
I should say that four-fifths of the work 
dogs do on quail is in cover of that sort. 
In Maryland and Virginia birds are most 
plentiful in the neighborhood of thickets 
and brushy places. In the Indian ‘Territory 
they are found either near “draws” and 
small timbered water courses, or else not 
far from the patches of corn which are 
scattered among the pastures and cotton 
fields. In Illinois and Missouri the same 
general character of shooting presents it- 
self to the sportsman, though the country 
has a greater area of regular cultivation. A 
dog heavily marked with black is somewhat 
hard to follow, even through the stubble 
and weeds in an ordinary season. In the 
corn-fields and thickets a dog of prevailing 
white color is much more readily kept in 
view. If a dog gets out of sight and finds 
birds, the gun may be kept idie for many 
precious minutes just at the time when 
shooting luck would be otherwise at high 
tide. Most quail shots will support me 
when I say that these supreme shooting 
moments are very likely to occur about 
dusk. This fact is, of course, due to the 
well-known habits of the birds. To lose 
sight of a dog at such a moment means 
often a profitless day. The orange-and- 
white dog has a decided advantage as a 
self-supplying signal of whereabouts. 

My bitch, Chiquita, during the two sea- 
sons when she was under my observation, 
was a frequent source of irritation. She 


was one of the greatest of bird finders, as 
field trial men in the central West can at- 
test. In truth she had too much of that 
quality for comfort, since she was more in- 
tent upon game than upon the gun, and it 
was not an unusual thing for her to disap- 
pear in the direction of a “birdy” place, to 
be found after diligent search a half-hour 
later, stanchly holding a covey. The upper 
part of her body was nearly all black, and 
one could almost step on her without recog- 
nition when she was on point; especially as, 
like most other dogs, she would sink nearer 
and nearer to the ground the longer she 
held birds. If she got into a corn-field, with 
its occasional stump and its frequent spots 
of black fungus on the stalks, I have known 
her to cause the waste of an hour before the 
handler could find her. Sure Shot, the 
fastest and widest ranger of Jessie Rod- 
field’s sons, is so heavily ticked that he is 
almost a dark gray. He drops on point. 
In public trials his handler is always ner- 
vous lest he get out of sight, drop on birds 
and be thrown out by the judges before he 
can be located. 

As a converse proof, I remember seeing 
Sport’s Boy and Ortiz Lad down in very 
heavy cover, chiefly corn-fields and high 
weeds. An orange-and-white dog for pur- 
poses of the eye in the field is about the 
same as if he were pure white. These two 
extremely fast and widely ranging dogs 
could be seen flitting through the corn and 
weeds almost every minute of the trial, 
when the darker dogs in the same stake 
were often hard to follow. The pointer, 
King Cyrano, and the setter, Rodfield’s 
Pride (Cowley’s), have given me the same 
extremely pleasant experience when down 
together. 

I mention this advantage of the orange- 
and-white color, because I regard it as of 
genuine importance. 

Another unfashionable attribute which 
has a useful function is a fault charged with 
some asperity against the Llewellins. It is 
the tendency to carry a high flag in ranging 
and to take a point with the tail in the same 
high position. For the same reason just 
mentioned in speaking of the advantage 
possessed by the orange-and-white color, the 
high flag has a decided utility value to the 
sportsman. A dog which carries its flag 
high will nearly always point with high 
head. It must be admitted that the attitude 
loses from the standpoint of style as com- 
pared with the low stern and more extended 
and intense position of the pointer and of 
some setters, but a man learns after experi- 
ence to rather fancy the upright position 
and high flag. As a guide to the eye it 
comes to be regarded with indulgence if 
not with decided favor. Nearly all hand- 
lers agree, too, in the belief that high head 
and stern in pointing are indicia of spirit 
and vigor. 

Recurring a moment to the question of 
color, it might be said that probably the 
American preference for white-black-tan is 
due to the fame with which Gladstone and 
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Count Noble endowed it early in the days 
of public field trials. Bergundthal’s Rake 
and others carrying a large proportion of 
Rheebe blood were highly favored. Their 
descendants took on a strong tendency to 
the white, black, and tan, and seem to have 
been the chief influences in establishing the 
predominance of the color. 

A study of the English setter in America 
would be imperfect “if. the superstition in 
favor of the “pure” or “ straight-bred” 
Llewellin were not thrashed out in a way to 
convey the true state of the case to sports- 
men generally. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the word “ pure” is entirely misapplied. 
There never was and never will be such a 
thing as a “pure” Llewellin in the true 
technical sense of the word as it is used in 
the science of breeding. Nor is there much 
more to be said in “defense of the term 
* straight-bred ” Llewellin. At least the use 
of the term in the effort to establish a fash- 
ion is likely to depreciate the substantial 
value of the Llewellin blood and to seri- 
ously mislead the younger generation of 
sportsmen. There was once such a thing 
as a “straight-bred” Laverack, and even 
now the bench-show Laveracks are much 


more nearly straight bred than any Llewellin ° 


that ever lived. Mr. Llewellin himself 
never made much attempt at straight breed- 
ing. To be sure, he first confined his ex- 
periments to the Duke-Rhcebe blood crossed 
on straight Laveracks, but he introduced 
Sam and Brewis’s Dash II as outcrosses, 
and in late years added blood which, though 
similar to that of his original stock, came 
from totally different lines. Mr. Buckell 
has said recently that the breeding of Dash 
Il was confused, and that the dog was 
treated in the Llewellin kennel wholly as 
an outcross, evidently possessing qualities 
which did not belong to the blood from 
which he was said to have come. 

There is no definition of “ straight-bred ” 
Llewellins which will bear analysis. The 
usual test is that of tracing back in all lines 
to Duke-Rhoebe and Laverack. Under Mr. 
Buckell’s estimate this definition must shut 
out everything which has Dash II blood; 
and a student of pedigree knows that such 
an exclusion would ostracize a large num- 
ber of the most respected names in Llewel- 
lin pedigrees. Others have attempted to 
limit the straight-bred “ Four Hundred” to 
pedigrees which go straight to Mr. Llewel- 
lin’s own kennel. That test would exclude 
Bolus’s Belton and other dogs of unques- 
tioned breeding and high quality. 

Efforts to construct a_ straight-bred 
Llewellin family sometimes run into a 
manifest absurdity. For example, Gleam, 
the progenitor of one of the most useful 
Llewellin lines, was rejected by the ex- 
clusionists because Llewellin’s Sam did not 
suit them in breeding, notwithstanding the 
obvious fact that Sam, a field trial winner, 
was an English setter as well bred—almost 


identically—as Dash II and, if Gleam is 
evidence, of qualities more desirable than 
those of Dash. The same _ exclusionists 
have now admitted Gleam as straight-bred. 
They Ww ould as well go further and drop the 

‘pure” idea altogether, letting Llewellin 
blood stand for what it is—an influential 
but not separate element in English setter 
breeding. 

At best, all setter pedigrees except those 
of the Laveracks had not much authenticity 
up to forty years ago, and Mr. Laverack 
was not beyond suspicion. There was no 
doubt of their being English setters if they 
came from the kennels of well-known 
breeders among the country gentlemen. 
The breeding was kept within setter lines 
in most cases by such men and often con- 
ducted with care and skill, but not much 
attempt was made to preserve the facts of 
individual breeding. The breeding was 
good, but the proof is missing. Conse- 
quently, there is not, after all, a great deal 
more to boast about in the Duke-Rheebe- 
Laverack combination, when it comes to 
stickling for purity, than in the union of 
Mason’s Jeff and Old Fannie blood which 
produced the Campbell setters and through 
Daisy F. enters into the blood elements of 
so many of the very best field setters in 
America. 

Here again the reader will recognize the 
value of fashion. Though there is no spe- 
cial virtue in a “straight-bred” Llewellin 
as dogs actually stand, either on the records 
or in the possession of setter quality, none 
the less there is a well-defined fancy for 
this kind of breeding. If amateurs are 
looking for advice on the subject, I sug- 
gest that they weigh the value of a cult as 
compared with practical judgment of the 
worth of dogs and decide for themselves 
whether they prefer to be guided by one 
more than by the other. All of the success- 
ful lines in the American Llewellins are 
practically of equal studbook value, and the 
beginner can safely begin his tests of breed- 
ing at the third or fourth generation from 
existing specimens of approved looks, 
worth, and ancestral respectability. Noth- 
ing but a phrase ever made Count Dan- 
stone any more a Llewellin than Marie’s 
Sport; and a phrase which would rank the 
Cincinnatus Pride-Queen Vic family below 
the untried progeny of untried “ straight- 
bred” sires and dams can only be sharply 
condemned by good sportsmen. Race-horse 
practices have their excellent reasons in 
their own domain of breeding science. 
English setters are another story. Purity of 
race is a good thing when it is good. Some- 
times it is a misnamed conglomeration, and 
sometimes it needs breaking up and dis- 
turbance. At any rate, the English setter 
is not strictly a pure breed, nor is the Llew- 
ellin a straight strain. It is mere pretense 
to treat them as if they had actually those 
characteristics. 




















FALLACY OF GAIN IN SAILING LENGTH 


gt only to the schooner America 
in her influence on racing types, the 46- 
footer Gloriana presented many interesting 
nee to the student of naval architec- 
ture. A departure in many ways from the 
yachts of the day and those which had 
preceded them, her continued victories 











BODY PLAN 


throughout her first season, 1891, called 
for comment and explanation on the part 
of yachting writers. With a singular una- 
nimity, one of her prominent but purely 
external characteristics was seized on and 
exploited as the prime cause of her speed; 
the vital points of her design being entirely 
overlooked. Disregarding the marked de- 
parture in her under-water body, her light 
construction and the many novel details of 
hull and rig, column after column was writ- 
ten about her great length on deck and her 
overhangs above water, especially the for- 
ward one. 

Since then many really abstruse problems 
have been laid before the yachting world 
by clever designers, most of them involving 
more or less the principles of the modern 
racing scow; not the least of these being 
involved in’ the great single-stick racing 
machine which has just defended the Am- 
erica Cup. As in the case of Gloriana, the 
success of Reliance is commonly attributed 
above all else to her excessive overhangs, 
no less than 37 per cent. of her over-all 
length and 60 per cent. of her measured 
water-line. Her over-all length being 144 
feet and her water-line four inches under the 
official limit of ninety feet, the statement 
thas been repeatedly made during the sum- 
mer that when heeled to her ordinary sail- 
ing angle she actually realized an effective 
sailing length, through the immersion of 
her overhangs, of 140 feet; as compared 
with but little over ninety feet in the case 
of her rival, Shamrock III. 

In spite of the great increase in over-all 
length of Reliance over Gloriana, this state- 
ment of the enormous gain through the 
supposed immersion of the long ends is 
practically as false in one case as the other, 
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and its continued circulation can only do 
harm in blinding yachtsmen to the study 
of the real points of advantage in the de- 
sign of the new boat. There are yachts— 
if indeed they can be called such—in the 
smaller classes, in which such a gain of ef- 
fective length is possible through a dis- 
torted form and an extreme angle of heel, 
due to the shifting of the crew to leeward; 
but Reliance owes her speed mainly to 
other features than excessive over-all length 
and extreme angle of heel. As a matter of 
fact, the official figures show her to be just 
9 feet 3% inches longer over all than Sham- 
rock III., and those who witnessed the 
races will remember that the difference in 
average angle of heel was so slight as to 
be a matter of personal opinion among the 
spectators. 

When under way in a good breeze, espe- 
cially outside Sandy Hook, where the water 
is seldom really smooth, every 9o-footer 
gives the idea of an excessive immersion of 
the overhangs, a tumble of water and foam 
is rolled up by the modern full bow, and 
the quarter wave follows almost to the end 
of the long after overhang. How much of 
this “fuss” is merely superficial, if not 
detrimental, and how much is really adding 
to the speed, are questions best answered 
by a consideration of the yacht when heeled 
to her average sailing angle in smooth 
water. 

The lines of Reliance are of course not 
available for direct study—no lines of a 
Herreshoff yacht are allowed to be pub- 
lished—but the accompanying sketch shows 
a yacht of as nearly as possible identical 
dimensions with Reliance and about as ex- 
treme in type, so that the deductions drawn 
from it will apply with equal force to the 
real yacht. It will be noticed that the huil 
proper, apart from the fin, is very wide and 
shoal, the stem and the center line of the 
counter cut the load water-line at very small 
angles; partly as a consequence of this lim- 
ited depth of body, the load water-line, 
though not angular like that of a scow, is 
very full and of an elongated egg section, 
and the overhangs are excessively long. 
The transverse sections of the bow and 
counter, as shown in the body plan, are also 
very round and full, like the midship sec- 
tion. 

When measured for her official water- 
line, in an inclosed basin with the water as 
near as possible to absolute smoothness, the 
fore and after ends of the load water-line 
are marked—the points A, B, in the dia- 
gram—a strip of pine is floated on the 
water until it barely touches A, and the 
position of a plumb line dropped from 
the stem head is marked on it, giving the 
length of the fore overhang—which is then 
transferred to the deck, giving a point im- 
mediately above 4; a similar point on deck 
above B is located, and the distance be- 
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tween the two is measured, giving the 
water-line length. 

This imaginary straight line between A 
and B may be called the axis of the yacht, 
lying at the level of the water as long as 
she is upright. As she begins to heel, the 
first thing which happens is that, through 
the increased displacement of the lee bilge, 
this axis actually lifts out of the water a 
distance of several inches, so that the new 
water-line, now a, b, is materially shorter 
than the old—in the case of Reliance this 
shortening may be as much as two feet at 
the fore and three at the after end—so 
that the true central water-line when heeled 








The Fallacy of Gain in Sailing Length 


grees by the weight and agility of her crew, 
the actual effective length for sailing may 
be double the measured water- line. 
Nothing approaching this increase is pos- 
sible in a yacht of the size and type of 
Reliance; the limit of lengthening of the 
inclined load-water plane is that shown 
from ¢ to d, or about ninety-six feet in 
place of the original ninety feet. At times 
she will heel much further in a heavy puff, 
the water-line lengthening rapidly for the 
moment, but she will never be deliberately 
sailed for any length of time with her deck 
under water. In order to realize the effec- 
tive length of from 130 to 140 feet popularly 
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Sketch of Typical go-footer. 


Length over all 144 feet ; 
28 feet ; after overhang, 26 feet. 
A,B; 


is probably less than eighty-five feet in 
place of the original ninety feet. In yachts 
of less extreme type, even those of fuller 
water-line plane than Gloriana, this central 
water-line shortens very rapidly forward, 
and there is no corresponding lengthening ; 
but in Reliance as she rolls down the very 
round section marked 2 is immersed at 
some little distance out to leeward from the 
center line, thus lengthening the water-line 
to the point marked c. 

In all yachts with the cutter counter, 
even of moderate length, there is an ap- 
preciable lengthening of the after end of 
the water-line as the vessel heels; the cen- 
tral water-line is shortened, from B to b, 
but the flat sections of the counter are 
partly immersed, extending the after end 
of the inclined water-line plane in a loop, d 
In the old type of centerboard sloop, in 
particular such craft as David Kirby’s 
Arrow, though the after overhangs were 
very short there was a great gain of length 
aft as the wide flat quarter was immersed. 
In all yachts built more than eight years 
ago the inclined water-line shortened more 
rapidly forward than it lengthened aft, so 
that the longest possible water-line was that 
measured when upright. In the extreme 
flat scow of the small classes the water- 
line continues to lengthen regularly as the 
yacht is heeled, until, when she is balanced 
on edge at an angle of some twenty de- 
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lee and weather sides of inclined water-line plane at angles of 15 degrees shown by broken lines 


credited to her, she would have to heel until 
the two sections I and 9g in the body plan 
were not merely touching the water, but 
fully immersed; which is impossible. 

Except for short intervals of heavy heel, 
the effective lengthening at the bow can 
never be more than as shown at c; in all 
well-designed yachts there is a certain gain 
of effective length aft by the submersion 
of the counter in the quarter wave some- 
what beyond the theoretical point d; but 
in many yachts this submersion of the 
counter is carried to a point where water 
is dragged, to the detriment of speed. 

Though materially finer than Reliance, 
Shamrock III. is, at the same time, full 
enough in form to show a similar gain in 
length aft, though not forward; it is plain, 
however, that the difference in effective 
length when heeled is almost a matter of 
inches rather than of forty to fifty feet, as 
commonly stated. 

The question of overhangs appeals to the 
designer in two lights. The base line of 
Reliance’s sail plan measures 201.76 feet, 
over a water-line of ninety feet; the long 
overhangs aid materially in a mechanical 
way in carrying this enormous rig, and 
give deck room for working both head- 
sails and main sheet. On the other hand, 
this enormous extra length involves a great 
increase of weight of hull, a very serious 
disadvantage. 











THE GAME FIELD 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


EYOND question the past winter was 
unusually hard upon the grouse and the 
Bobwhite of the Northern States and Can- 
ada. At the time of this writing no re- 
liable information concerning the welfare 
of the Bobwhite could possibly be obtained, 
but I gravely suspect that when reports do 
come to hand, they will be anything but en- 
couraging. From far and wide comes the 
same story of deep, long-lasting snow, the 
like of which few active sportsmen can re- 
call. Such conditions could only have 
meant the severest hardship to all ground- 
feeders, and the destruction of a heavy per- 
centage of what otherwise would have been 
the breeding-stock for this spring. Unless 
my calculations are seriously astray, next 
autumn will reveal a pronounced scarcity 
of game upon grounds which during the 
last three or four seasons have afforded the 
best of sport. Until the piping time of love 
comes, it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
even for trained observers to estimate the 
numbers of Bobwhites which have survived. 
During the breeding season the male birds 
never fail to make themselves heard, and 
few indeed of our out-door folk are un- 
familiar with that merry challenge, “ Bob- 
white! Bob-Bob-white!’* which the small, 
brown, round-backed fellow defiantly flings 
across sunny opens of tender new growths. 
Will that musical pipe be heard as of 
yore ?—one-half as much?—or not at all? 
The answer is of no trifling importance to 
sportsmen, for a marked decrease of the 
music surely will be ominous, while dead 
silence will prove all that the term implies. 
Just how serious a matter would be the loss 
of our breeding-stock, only the true sports- 
man-naturalist can at present imagine, but 
in case of gameless covers, he will by no 
means be the sole sufferer. Bobwhite shoot- 
ing is one of the most generally followed of 
all our field sports, and, were the figures 
obtainable, even experienced men might be 
astonished by the amount of money directly 
and indirectly spent upon it. The sporting- 
goods dealer, the country hotel-keeper, the 
livery- stable keeper, the farmer, the local 
guide and the breeder and handler of dogs, 
each and all get their share of the Bob- 
white shooter’s money, and the loss of the 
birds would mean an immediate stoppage of 
all this distribution of the needful. Many a 
small farmer has found his crop of “ quails 
the most profitable product of his limited 
holding, because the birds were kept for a 
few of the right sort of city fellows who 
only demanded fair sport in return for a 
not too closely counted wad of the old long 
green which doesn’t grow so very luxuri- 
antly, not even in hay-fields. Even our 
powerful friends, the railways, will miss no 
trifling rake-off should brave brown Bob 
prove to have been winter-killed, which I 
most devoutly hope has not been the case. 
I would rather put in a holiday at “quail” 


shooting than at any other form of sport. 
and during the past thirty years I have failed 
to connect only twice, and those times it 
was ducks and chickens instead. For at 
least twenty of those years the rock-bottom 
cost, one way and another, of each outing 
was not less than a couple of hundred dol- 
lars, while the fun was well worth five times 
the cost. How many ‘thousand other men 
have done likewise, to say nothing of those 
other thousands whose sport has cost many 
times that very modest figure? And every 
penny of that noble stock of the stuff that 
tickles the horny hand was earned by that 
side crop of little brown birds which grew 
in the waste corners of the farm and cost 
the farmer not one penny, but instead ren- 
dered him other valuable service by de- 
vouring destructive insects and the seeds of 
troublesome weeds. 

Now the problem is that same old_ques- 
tion, What is to be done about it? So far 
as I can see, only one of two courses is 
any good. Should it prove, as I trust it 
will, that the breeding-stock has been cut 
down but not destroyed, the remaining birds 
should be entirely protected till such time 
as the proper head of game has been re- 
stored. This, no doubt, would cause the 
usual amount of grumbling here and there, 
but that cannot be helped. The welfare of 
the birds is of a heap more importance than 
are the individual likes and dislikes. of 
few of the great army of sportsmen. 
Wherever the birds have been destroyed, 
and I fear such localities are numerous, 
the sole remedy lies in judicious restock- 
ing from the nearest available source of 
supply. The nearest source is the better, 
because the less the conditions are changed 
the more probable the full success of the 
transplanting process, to say nothing of the 
unquestionable advantages of short over 
long shipments. The birds are not difficult 
to catch, nor to handle, and if properly 
crated, they can safely stand any ordinary 
journey; but there would be no sense in 
hauling them one mile farther than was ab- 
solutely necessary. 

How are the birds to be secured? The 
financial part of the undertaking should not 
be of stupendous difficulty. Let us see. 
The people most interested—those who have 
got away with the fun, or the rake-off, of 
Bobwhite shooting, are the sportsmen, the 
sporting-goods dealers, the railway people, 
the hotel-keepers and such farmers as cus- 
tomarily sold accommodation and shooting 
privileges. Why not ask them all to chip 
in to a reasonable amount, not overlooking 
the fact that proprietors of sporting publi- 
cations, who actually are sporting-goods 
dealers, really ought to be “soaked to the 
limit,” ditto those ragamuffins known as 
sporting writers, who, by the way, finger 
little of what the publishers pouch! The 
securing of the birds would be the most 
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difficult matter, owing to the laws concern- 
ing the trapping and shiping of game. But 
true sportsmanship can overcome this, for 
should the Northern birds be destroyed, it 
would be a time for the exercise of gen- 
erosity by those who have for the benefit of 
those who have not, which would be no bad 
sportsmanship. Of course, the best time to 
get the birds would be early next fall and 
none but the most matured young should be 
shipped. Even that would leave but short 
time for useful action, but early shipments 
might be supplemented by birds taken dur- 
ing the winter, these latter to be housed and 
well cared for till the proper time for their 
release. And there shouid be no monkey 
business in regard to who were allowed to 
trap, ship and handle the birds. Rumor 
says, and she doesn’t always lie, that there 
are parties who would valiantly strive to 
take unfair advantage of such an oppor- 
tunity, but the selection of the proper men 
to control the enterprise would head off 
the lawless and the unregenerate. 


OR the present there is no legitimate use 

for the gun as far as feathered game is 
concerned, but it is no bad scheme to do a 
little practice work at the traps and inani- 
mate targets. A companionable party can 
have a lot of fun smashing targets for some 
trophy or trifling sweepstakes. Such shoot- 
ing may be made good practice, too, but 
not as too commonly followd—.ec., with the 
gun to shoulder before the trap is sprung. 
That is a more than half mechanical pro- 
cess and of little practical value for what 


men are supposed to be interested in, the 
improvement of their shooting. I would 


sooner score two-thirds of my targets while 
bringing the gun up from the normal posi- 
tion, than straight strings under the gun- 
to-shoulder rule. It probably would mean 
better shooting too, for about as much skill 
is required to bring the gun up rapidly and 
truly as to correctly sight it on the target. 
My younger readers will do more for them- 
selves if they imitate actual field work i 
preference to the regulation target style. 

I have had a heap of fun out of what we 
used to call “novelty matches” at targets. 
They may be varied in many ways which 
will suggest themselves to enthusiastic 
young people, and practice in unusual forms 
has a value of its own in the training of the 
only really good shot—the all-round per- 
former. About as awkward a customer as 
one could find is the lad who, already a 
fair shot upon the uplands, makes his first 
attempt at shooting from a punt or a canoe. 
In the field, he has been accustomed to 
standing firmly upon his feet; hence, in the 
boat, the kneeling, or sitting, position and 
the motion of the craft bother him. It is 
by no means so easy to handle a gun while 
sitting or kneeling, as when standing erect 
and well braced, as the novice will speedily 
learn by a trial. Yet to shoot at swift fowl 
while standing in a selected pose seldom is 
the task of the man in either hide or duck- 
boat. To derive the most benefit from tar- 
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gets as practice for wildfowling, the novice 
might do worse than shoot a few strings 
while kneeling or sitting as he would have 
to do in the skiff or canoe. Should he be 
able to break ten out of fifteen targets while 
upon his feet, he most likely will find his 
score from the other positions about one- 
half worse. It is all very well to practice 
at what you know you can do, but what 
most require attention are the weak spots 
in one’s shooting. The first time I got into 
a sink-box I made an awful mess of what 
was supposed to be duck-shooting, yet on 
shore I was considered a pretty reliable 
performer. Theoretically I knew all about 
the business, but practically I was N. G,, 
because the novel conditions bothered me. 
A little secret manceuvering on the floor in 
my room partially gave me the hang of the 
thing, and next day the work was a lot 
better. No matter how steady the box may 
prove, it is not so easy as it looks to swiftly 
sit up and swing a gun where wanted. 

Suppose a couple of young fellows of 
equal skill were to set up a single trap and 
shoot friendly matches for fun and mutual 
improvement. They might make an imita- 
tion box and practise from that, and vary 
the thing by kneeling for one match, sitting 
for another, standing with back to the trap 
till it was pulled, picking up the gun after 
the word, and so on according to fancy. 
An excellent form of practice is to have a 
little path, a few yards long, upon which 
the shooter must walk. He stands at the 
end all ready for instant action, and when 
the puller says, “Go!” he starts to walk 
toward the other end as he would in the 
field while expecting a bird to rise. The 
puller releases the target whenever he has 
a mind to before the shooter has reached the 
end of the path. This I consider most in- 
teresting and useful work, and years ago I 
did a lot of it; indeed, a half dozen of us 
were never wearied of trying to beat each 
other under these conditions. Each man 
shot at ten targets, and I cannot recall a 
better score than eight, although any of the 
party was liable to do ten straight under 
regular rules. 

The great trouble with target-shooting is 
its liability to become monotonous unless 
considerable money depends upon the result. 
Young fellows will be much better employed 
shooting for a nice medal, to be won an 
agreed upon number of times, than in try- 
ing to beat each other out of pocket-money, 
and the novelty matches should add sufh- 
cient variety to keep the interest from 
flagging, while at the same time assisting 
toward that always-ready, swift action 
which is so invaluable in cover, on marsh, 
or wherever small game is followed. 


OUNG readers who foster that most de- 

sirable thing, the “observation habit,” 
will find it the most satisfying and enduring 
attribute of sport. The actual killing of game 
is the least interesting feature of the outdoor 
life and by no means so beneficial as the 
study necessary to insure successful pursuit. 
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Drawing by Julius sommier. 


Street Gamins in Carnival Costume—Thanksgiving Day. 





